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ERE is a corn field of J 
the kind that fills the — 


farmer's heart with 














: / gladness and his pocket with 


good hard cash—the kind of 


working for this year. We 
1. are looking forward to the 
S time when such corn fields 
will be the rule, instead of the 

| exception, all over our ierri- 
‘tory; and when we have such 
"corn fields we shall have 
} equally productive fields of 
"cowpeas and soy beans— 
' these must come as part of 
_ the preparation for the big 
corn crops,—and fields of cot- 
ton producing, on the aver- 
age, two or three times as 
much as our cotton fields now 

» do—these will follow the im- 


| corn field we hope you are 


} provement of the soil brought 


about by the growing of the 
* legumes. hen we get these 
fields and these yields—even 
before we get them, in fact— 
we must, to make the most 
out of them, utilize the whole 
product of our corn and cot- 
ton and hay crops. Those 





Saving of Waste Products as a Guide Post to “$500 More a Year.” 





‘are startling figures given on the next page; but can you doubt their substantial accuracy? When we have good live stock and 
enough of them to consume ovr cottonseed meal and thus give us both the feeding and manurial value of it, and when we utilize the 
corn stover we now waste and thus save the money we are now paying out for imported hay, we shall double our average crops per 
acre, and bring about that much-to-be-desired time when the farmer shall raise his food on his own farm and not be dependent upon 
a cotton crop of low procuctiveness and uncertain price for all he must eat and wear. 

Begin working toward this end this very year, by getting some stock—even if only a few—of good quality, and by saving all of the 
crops you raise instead of allowing such a large per cent of them to be wasted or to remain unutilized. 


[Courtesy Atlanta Land and Trust Co. 
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This Week’s Message. 


\ R. CROOK’S account of how he increased 
N his corn yield from 31 to 55 bushels per 
acre without using either manure or fertil- 


iS 


UNE 


: izers is a story that should be an inspiration to 


farmers everywhere. With the exception in 
some cases of the subsoiling, the plan followed 
by Mr. Crook may be profitably adopted by farm- 
ers all over our territory, and will bring equally 
good results. 

As Mr. French says, it is criminal to run down 
the soil, and only the man who takes care of his 
land can hope to make good crops year after year. 

Then when one has made a good crop there is 
no use of letting a good part of it go to waste. We 
wasted untold millions in the old days when the 
cottonseed was regarded as a nuisance; we wasted 
other millions when we used the raw seed as fer- 
tilizer and got nothing out of the oil; we are 
going to waste millions in this good year 1909 by 
using the meal as a fertilizer instead of feeding 


it and getting both the feeding and manurial |! 





the corn even if they are all allowed to remain 
on the land, but how much better it would pay 
if they were fed to hogs before they go back to 
the soil. 

Don’t fail to read, too, Dr. Butler’s article on 

page 11, “‘The First Essential of Successful Stock 
Raising.’”’ More stock we must have, if we are 
ever to farm in an up-to-date manner, and to have 
more stock we must have more feed. Resolve 
this year to raise your own feed, instead of hav- 
ing to pay two prices for it next spring. With 
corn and cowpeas, peanuts and potatoes, sorghum 
and soy-beans—to say nothing of the grasses and 
our cottonsed meal—surely we should make feed 
enough for our work stock and for enough cattle 
and hogs to furnish us butter and miik and beef 
and bacon. 
- And, as an encouragement to more live stock, 
and better farming, don’t fail to read Mr. Gower’s 
report of the Catawba County Live Stock Associa- 
tion on page 10. There are whole pages of inspi- 
ration in that little article. 





Let ever Progressiver Farmer reader who wants 


value. Think, too, of the waste of our corn stover| #299 More a Year Farming” set aside five or ten 


and of the vast amount of forage we allow to re- 


consume it. Of course, it pays to grow cowpeas in 


}acres and devote this land to hay raising, just as 


;an experiment to see if it will not show him a 
main unused because we have not the stock to} way to get the “ 


$500 More a Year” without seri- 
ously interfering with his present system of crops. 


oo ON DUPY 
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$500 More a Year Farming: How to Make It. 


XVII— By Feeding the Products of the Farm to Live Stock. 





HE PURPOSE of farm live stock is to con- 
vert the feed products of the farm into 
other products of equal or greater value. 
If the products obtained be only equal in value 
to the feed consumed, there may still be a two- 
fold profit: one on the growing of the feed stuffs 
and the other in the by-product—the stable ma- 
nure. 

If the products obtained be of greater value 
than the feed consumed, then there is a three- 
fold. profit: one on the growing of the feed 
stuffs, one on the products made, and the other 
on the manure. 

These three possible sources of profit to be de- 
rived from the feeding of live stock are largely 
dependent one upon the other for their realiza- 
tion. The profits on the growing of the feed 
stuffs are dependent for their realization on the 
cheapness with which the feed stuffs are grown 
and the prices charged the live stock for them. 
The profits on the products are dependent on 
the prices paid for feed stuffs, the character of the 
animals fed, the quality of the products made 
and the knowledge and judgment used in the 
handling of the live stock and in selling the prod- 
ucts. The profits from the by-product—the sta- 
ble manure—are dependent on the character of 
the feeds used and the care and use made of the 
manure. Before going further it may be well to 
locate some guide posts, between. which must be 
steered the intelligent discussion of the feeding 
question as it relates to farm economy. 

(1) Any farm product suitable for feeding live 
stock may be valued on a basis of its market 
price, or on its feeding value, or on its manurial 
or fertilizer value. 

(2) The market value of a feed stuff is usual- 
ly based either on its feeding or its manurial 
value, but seldom or never on both combined. 

(3) The full feeding value of a farm product 
may be obtained without materially lessening its 
wanurial value. 

(4) As a general proposition, no feed stuff 
should be sold from the farm or be used direct 
as a fertilizer; because by such use only one of 
its values can be obtained, whereas by feeding it 
to live stock its full feeding value, and in addi- 
tion, from 75 to 90 per cent of its fertilizer value 
may be secured. ‘ 

Feeding problems are too large and varied 
to be covered in an article of this sort, and we 
shall, therefore, devote our attention merely to a 
discussion of the feeding of three classes of 
Southern farm products, which are now either 
entirely wasted, or little better than half their 
values realized. 

On practically, every farm in our territory 
there is much feed which now goes to waste, 
because there is no provision in the way of 
fences and live stock to make its profitable utiliza- 
tion possible; and the quantity of this feed now 

vailable could, and should, be largely increased 
by the sowing of forage plants in the regular 
field crops for grazing during the fall and winter 
after the regular crops have been gathered. The 

waste is now large, but would this and the addi- 
tional forage which might be produced pay for 
the necessary fencing? It will, if the fencing be 

done economically, good live stock be kept, and a 

rotation of crops is planned and followed with a 

view of increasing the feed for live stock to 

graze; but to do this, it is not necessary to de- 
crease the production of either corn or cotton. 

Any quantity of evidence might be given to prove 











that it has paid. For example, Prof. J. W. Fox, at 
the Mississippi Delta Experime:t Station, found 
that the feed furnished by sowing peas in the corn 
at the last working, produced $10.70 worth of 
pork per acre. 
been wasted had the field not been fenced, or had 
there not been good hogs to consume the feed. 


which will last for many years, and almost the 
entire fertilizer value of the crops was left on the 
land. 


different fields on our farms will all be fenced, 
as they now are in the older and more highly 
developed agricultural sections. 


Feed the By-Products of the Cotton 


rane ORN AND COTTON occupy 77 per cent of 
IRS the lands in crops in North Carolina, South 
se 

two important by-products of these crops—the 
cottonseed and the corn stover—the feeding value 
of which is now largely wasted. What is the feed- 


ing value of these by-products of our two prin- 
cipal crops? 


Carolina, and Georgia produced about 4,070,000 





Practically all of this would have 


This one crop more than paid for the fencing 


The time will unquestionably come when the 


& 


Crop. 


Carolina, and Georgia, and there are 


In 1908 the States of North Carolina, South 





Two Guide Posts to “$500 More 
a Year.” 


A, ITH CORN at 60 cents a bushel and 

b ‘i plant foods in commercial fertilizers 
L¥Y) at their current values, cottonseed 
meal has a total feeding and manurial value 
Of $60, if three-fourths of the original fer- 
tilizer value is saved and returned to the 
soil. With good care an even larger per 
cent of the plant food in meal could be 
saved; and, estimating that 75 per cent of 
the meal is used direct as fertilizer, this 
mCans an annual loss in the States of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia of 
$20,000,000 on this one product. 

st 

It is estimated that not more than one- 
fourth of the corn stover raised in North 
Carolina, SOuth ,Carolina and Georgia is 
saved. This stover is easily worth $5.00 a 
ton for feeding to good cattle. Counting 
the cOst of saving all the stover at $2 a ton 
more than the present cost of harvesting 
the crop, this means an annual loss of $15,- 
000,000 in these three States. 














According to the last census each farmer in the - 
NORTH Atlantic States earned $984 a year, and each 
farmer in the SOUTH Atlantic States only $484—or ex- 
actly $500 a year less for the average farmer in The 
Progressive Farmer's territory than for his brother 
farmer just north of him. The object of these articles 
is to set forth the plans by which we may bring up our 
Southern farming to Northern profits, the next four 
articles in this series being as follows: 


May 6.—By Learning the Difference Between Scrub 
and Good Stock. 

May 13.—By Learning How to Makea Balanced Ration. 

May 20.—By Selling Dairy Products 

May See Sevens Better and More Economi- 
cally. 


bales of cotton, or 900,000 tons of cottonseed 
meal. 

Practically all the cottonseed are sold to the 
oil mills or used as fertilizer. Those sold probably 
average not far from $15.00 a ton, or 22% cents 
a bushel, and those used as fertilizer will be 
worth about the same, at current prices for plant 
food in commercial fertilizer; that is, in a ton of 
cottonseed there are: 


60 lbs. nitrogen at 20 cents........ $12.00 
24 lbs. potash at 54 cents.......... 
26 lbs. phosphoric acid at 44 cents... 


The market value and the fertilizer value are, 
therefore, not far different; but we are also espe- 
cially interested in the feeding value. What is 
this feeding value compared with that staple feed 
stuff, corn? Pound for pound, up to four or five 
pounds per day for an animal weighing 800 to 
1,000 pounds, cottonseed are worth as much, or 
more, than corn. To compare the feeding values 
in terms of dollars and cents, it may be stated 
that when corn is worth 40 cents a bushel, cotton- 
seed are worth 25 cents a bushel, or $16.66 a ton, 
and with corn at 60 cents a bushel, cottonseed are 
worth 37% cents a bushel. That is, of course, up 
to the amount which may be properly fed to 














cattle. 


What We Lose by Not Feeding Our 


Cottonseed Meal. 


HAT, THEN, is the farm value of a ton of 
cottonseed? With corn at 60 cents a 
bushel, a ton of cottonseed is worth $25 
as feed. When fed, its fertilizer value in stable 
manure may be as high as 90 per cent of the origi- 
nal fertilizer value of the seed. That is, if all the 
solid and liquid manure were saved, 90 cents 
worth of manure would be obtained from every 
dollar’s worth of fertilizer in the seed fed. If the 
fertilizer value of the seed were $15, the fer. 
tilizer value of all the droppings, if saved, would 
be about $13.50; but if only three-fourths the 
fertilizer is saved in the manure,—and it will re- 
quire better care than we are now giving our 
stable manure to save that much,—the fertiliger 
value of the manure from a ton of seed will still 
be $11.25. On this basis, therefore, a ton of seed, 
when fed, may be worth $11.25 plus $25.00, or 
$36.25. This is more than double what we now 
get for them when sold to the mills or when used 
direct as fertilizer. If anyone says a ton of seed 
does not have so high a farm value, then we reply 
that if that be the case, corn is not worth 60 
cents a bushel, or we are paying too much for con- 
mercial fertilizers. If we figure that 40 cents is 
about all corn is worth to feed, then on the same 
relative basis, a ton of seed when fed has a feed 
and a*fertilizer value of $16.66 plus $11.25, ora 
total farm value of $27.91. This is at least $11.25 
more than we now get for a ton of seed, sold to 
the mills or used direet as fertilizer. Assuming 
that 90 per cent of the seed are sold to the oil 
mills, or used direct as fertilizer, this on the low 
feed value of 22% cents a bushel, means a total 
annual loss of at least $20,604,315 to the States 
of North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia 
from their failure to feed this farm product to 
live stock. 

One pound of cottonseed meal is worth one and 
a half pounds of seed for feeding purposes; hence, 
a ton of seed is about equal in value to 1,350 
pounds of meal. To pay for the hauling and other 
trouble connected with the exchange, and because 
the seed are worth it to the mills, the farmer 
should receive not less than 1,500 pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal for a ton of seed, and some get 
more. 

If a ton of cottonseed meal be used as fertilizer 
direct, and most of it used in the South is used 
in that way, either by the farmer or for supplying 
nitrogen in mixed commercial fertilizers, the value 
is not far from $30, as follows: 


124 lbs. nitrogen at 20 cents....... $24.80 














36 lbs. potash at 5% cents......... 1.98 
56 lbs. phosphoric acid at 44 cents.. 2.52 
MURAI 5 as ta Sasa er eat branous teesyeseles $29.30 


This is about twice the fertilizer value of a ton 
of cottonseed. 

If the ton of meal be fed, and three-fourths of 
its original fertilizer value saved in the stable 
manure, this manure will have a value of $22.50. 
As a matter of fact, however, there is considerable 
evidence to show that the stable manure made 
from feeding a tOn of cottonseed meal will give as 
great an increase in crops as will the ton of meal 
applied direct. 

Cottonseed meal, for feeding, is worth $25 a 
ton when corn is worth 40 cents a bushel, or 
$37.50 a ton when corn is worth 60 cents 4 
bushel, or $50 a ton when corn is worth 80 cents 
a bushel for feeding. That is, one pound of cot- 
tonseed meal is equal to one and three-fourth 
pounds of corn for feeding, up to the limited 
amount which it is wise to feed of such a rich 
feeding stuff. 

A ton of cottonseed meal, when corn is worth 
60 cents a bushel is, therefore, worth— 


MPRA CUA TIS Oooo eng soc ose cea ek $37.50 
Fertilizer value of the stable manure. . $22.50 
aes 

eh Ee Se lle eee pene aR Rene a PE $60.00 


If a ton of cottonseed meal is not worth $60 
when properly fed on the farm, then it follows 
that either corn is not worth 60 cents a pushel, 
or plant food in mixed commercial fertilizers is 


not worth the current prices paid for it. wal 





The feeding values here given to cottonsee 
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cottonseed meal are not based on theory or chem- 
ical analyses. They are the values given to these 
feeds by cows and steers in hundreds of trials. 

If 76 per cent of the cottonseed meal produced 
py the States of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia is used direct as fertilizer instead 
of being used as teed, as it should be, the loss at 
presents prices of feed stuffs is more than $20,- 
000,000 annually. 

It is needless to state that we have not the live 
stock to consume this cottonseed meal. The 
writer knows it only too well, but we ought to 
get them. That is the object of this article. 


r 
Corn Stover Worth $5 a Ton. 


BOUT ONE-HALF of all the land in crops 
(A in our territory is planied to corn. The 

sole purpose in planting this large area to 
corn is to grow food for man, or feed for farm 
live stock. At least one-third of the entire feed 
value of the cOrn crop of this territory is wasted 
because of our failure to harvest and utilize the 
entire feed value of the plant. With our low av- 
erage of less than twenty bushels of corn to the 
acre, little more than one-half the feed value of 
our corn crops is in the grain, and when the 
yield is less than fifteen bushels per acre, probably 


,.more than one-half the feed value of the crop is 
' in the stover. 


If not more than one-fourth the corn stover 
produced is harvested or consumed, there is 
wasted each year in the States of North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Georgia about 56,000,- 
000 tons of feed worth $5 per ton, or a total of 
$25,000,000. 

It would cost not more than $2 a ton over and 
above what it now costs to harvest the crop, to 
harvest and shred or cut this stover, which would 
leave a net profit on the harvesting and feeding 
of our corn stover of $15,000,000. 

The value, $5 a ton, which we have put on this 
corn stover, is not its market value, which is from 
$7 to $15 a ton, but its actual feeding value which 
we have obtained during several years’ trials in 
feeding it to beef cattle. With corn yielding 
thirty bushels of grain, and one and one-fourth 
tons of stover per acre, the entire crop can be 
harvested, including all expenses, for $3 per ton 


_ of stover secured. 


By feeding corn silage at $3 a ton, cottonseed at 
20 cents to 25 cents a bushel, and cottonseed 
meal at from $25 to $30 a ton, we have been able 
to obtain $5 a ton for shredded corn stover. Each 
steer was fed from 12 to 15 pounds of the stover 
daily, and ate from 75 to 88 per cent of it. 

Our experience convinces us that any man, who 
will exercise reasonable care and judgment, can 
obtain these prices for feed stuffs in feeding beef 
cattle. By feeding dairy cattle better results 
should be obtained. These are cheap waste prod- 
ucts of the farm, and if by feeding them we can 
get a price for them which gives a profit on their 
cost, and at the same time have the stable manure 
as an additional profit. We should not fail to 
utilize these feed stuffs in that way, so long as our 
soils are so badly in need of stable manure. 





One breed of any kind of live stock is enough 
for one man. Two breeds of hogs, sheep or chick- 
ens should never be kept on the same farm. Ifa 
man is breeding pure bred animals to sell for 
breding purposes one kind of live stock—or at 
most two kinds—is sufficient. Few farms and 
fewer men are big enough to master the feeding, 
care and breeding of more than one kind of live 
stock. One breed of pedigreed cattle and one 
breed of pedigreed hogs may be managed, but 
these are enough. , 





Where it is practicable to exchange cottonseed 
for cottonseed meal, on a fair basis, it is best to 
do so; because the meal is a better feed stuff, and 
the oil which the mills extract from the seed is 
worth more for the purposes to which it is put 
than for feed for live stock, and is worth nothing 
for fertilizer. 





Again we say, it is worth while to sow clover in 
the fall just to have the pleasure of seeing its 
glorious, lush, velvety greenness in spring when 
everything else is brown and bare. A good clover 
fleld advertises the fact that a good farmer lives 
8Omewhere in sight. 





We have a request for a special article on crim- 
80n clover and bur clover. Will any of our read- 
€rs who have had experience with these crops add 
to the stock of information by telling us what they 

Ye learned about these crops? 





PROF. MASSEY’S 
Editorial Page. 








Prof. Massey will personally answer 
inquiries on Agricultural subjects 
sent by our readers. 

















Stock and Stock F eeding. 


4, UST SO LONG as we have more men than 
mules and horses, we must continue to pro- 
duce our crops with man power instead of 

horse power,” and I would add that just so long 
as we have nothing but mules, we will have to 
buy our work stock, for the whole value of a 
mule is in the work he does, while good mares 
like Mr. French’s will do work and bring colts. 

Breed horses, of course, but breed horses of 
practical utility. I do not think that the Southern 
cotton farmer needs horses as big as the beer 
wagons Of the city, but he needs good blocky farm 
horses. Do not breed standard trotters and get 
mixed up with the shabby crowd that infests the 
race tracks. Get your boys interested in that 
class of horses, and you will send them to the 
devil on two wheels. 


There is a eonstant and profitable demand for 
draft horses. They always sell, while there is a 
poor market for the standard bred trotter, and sell- 
ing one at a big price will ruin all the young men 
of the neighborhood. Breed utility horses, and 
avoid trotters as you would the plague. 


r.) 


That showing of Dr. Ramseur was good, but the 
crops only moderate. I have made two tons per 
acre of vetch and oat hay and then made two tons 
more.on the same land after the oats and vetch 
were cut. The Southern farmer’s idea of hay is 
the baled timothy, often dead straw from which 
seed have been threshed, and people in the South- 
ern towns who keep a family cow will buy this 
stuff, which is the poorest hay ever fed to a cow. 
Cowpea hay is worth for cattle feeding more than 
several times as much of the best timothy hay, and 
we can make more per acre than they can of 
timothy hay in the North and West, and can get 
more out of it. 


S 


Manure is just what the feed is. Cattle fed on 
wheat straw or broomsedge pasture will make 
straw and broomsedge manure, while stock fed 
good peavine hay, cottonseed meal and corn fod- 
der in a ‘well balanced ration will leave manure 
worth treble per ton that made from cattle fed 
on straw and shucks and standing out doors all 
winter. I have seen manure often that was not 
better than so much rich dirt, and have seen 
manure from stock fed on high quality rations 
which by chemical analysis was worth five times 
as much per ton as ordinary farb-yard manure. 

Therefore, if you want rich manure that will 
tell wherever it is applied, you must feed rich 
food, and gooa peavine hay is worth many times 
what cottonseed hulls are worth, or pine havings 
either, and hulls and shavings have very little 
actual difference as feed. Analysis shows some 
food value in the hulls, but the clalorimeter test 
shows that it takes too much energy to digest 
them to make them of value as feed. The manure 
pile is the place for the hulls, where they can ab- 
sorb the liquids when used as bedding. But give 
the stock something better to eat. 





Notes and Comments. 





IDING ON TRAINS recently through the 
cotton country we saw, field after field and 

; mile after mile, the same unending suc- 
cession of beds winding around the hillsides, each 
enclosing a furrow to catch a head of water to 
break over and join other reservoirs made by the 
cotton beds and rush down hill to make more 
gullies. 

A Northern man riding with me said: ‘‘They 
surely are not going to plant on those cloddy 
ridges?” But, all the same that is what they will 
do, and not a mother’s son of them could tell you 
to save his life why he made these ridges te nlant 
cotton on, when a thorough preparation of the 
land and level planting and cultivation would 
make better crops. 

I know of nothing so disheartening to one who 
loves the Southern farmers and wants to do all 





that he can to help them, as to travel at this sea- 
son of the year and see not a green patch on the 
landscape, but the whole country plowed for hoed 
crops. Nothing for the mules that are pulling the. 
little plows to eat, but hay brought from some- 
where else or cottonseed hulls that are little bet- 
ter feed than pine shavings. A crop of over thir- 
teen million bales just gone, to make everybody 
rich that handles it, except the men who grew it, 
and they just preparing to do the same thing over 
again, and keep the price down. 

In one place I saw them making three-furrow 
lists and leaving the middles to grow weeds and 
grass to turn later. If there had been a crop of 
bur clover or crimson clover on the land in the 
fall, there would have been something worth 
turning under, and the whole could have been 
fiushed under later and the crop planted in better 
shape and more speedily than on the lists. 


& 


And Professor Newman thinks that we cannot 
do away with the terraces. Certainly not, until 
we have different farm practice, and have a sod 
to turn whenever the land is broken. But there 
is not a hill in all the Southern upland that 
would not be better off without terraces, and few- 
er gullies formed, if the plows went deep and the 
subsoiler deeper, and there was a rotation prac- 
ticed that would restore the humus to the soil and 
a sod that would hold the soil together. 

This is no theory, for I have done it on red 
hills so steep that a horse could hardly keep his 
feet, and where I have had team, plow and plow- 
man slip down hill in making a turn. But I al- 
ways had a sod to turn, and with that, I would not 
give a fig for all the terraces ever made in the 
South. 

A friend writes that he has seen already this 
spring freshly made terrace banks cut through 
with gullies. The broad Mangum terrace used 
in Wake County is an improvement on the old 
narrow bank and ditch, but neither would be 
needed if the land was farmed right. 


oe 


The best cultivation given to cotton or corn is 
that given by the weeder before and soon after 
the plants come up, to prevent crust forming 
and weeds starting that will have to be hoed out. 
One can go over the land very rapidly with a 
twelve-foot weeder and save a great deal of hu- 
man hand work. 


& 


I think that the boys’ corn contests could be 
made more valuable if the prizes were not simply 
for the largest crop per acre, but the most profit- 
able crop. The son of a man of means may make 
a crop regardless of cost, and that would be of 
little real value. 


& 


And Mr. Moore has actually seen a three-horse 
team to a plow and a subsoiler following it, and 
in North Carolina, too! The Piedmont country is 
certainly advancing more rapidly in improved ag- 
riculture than is the coast section. They certainly 
are not going back to Professor Welborn’s three 
and a half inches. That has been tried for gen- 
erations and found wanting. A man wrote me the 
other day that he had heard that a disc plow 
would kill the land. There has a great deal been 
killed for the lack of it, or some other good plow. 
The Box Dixie and the little mule have killed 
more land than all the disc plows that are made 
ever will. 

& 

Over the whole Cotton Belt we hear men talk- 
ing about one-horse farms, two-horse farms, etc., 
but never northward. In the Middle States men 
rate farms by acres, and a man is expected to 
have horses enough to do the work thoroughly, 
and not to plow the whole farm every year for 
some hoed crop. In the spring he has oats and 
clover to sow, corn to plant, later hay to harvest, 
and then wheat a1 \ oats, pasture for cattle and 
stock to feed in winter, good barns and comfort- 
able houses. 

Then, too, in the grain States one sees broad 
fields, clean to the fences, while in the South we 
see hillsides with a patch of corn or cotton, a 
patch of broomsedge, a patch of gullies, and a 
patch of bushes, all in the same field, and a gully 
once started left to get larger and larger till in- 
curable. Patchwork farming such as this is of 
necessity unprofitable farming, and a farm with 
no stock on it but mules, and only a log hovel for 
these, is a farm on the down grade always. We 
want to stop all this, and farm in fields instead of 
patches variegated with broomsedge and bushes. 
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Our System of Soil Wasting is Criminal. 





To Neglect the Maintenance of S< 
Business Policy, But a Crime 


By A. L. 


7 T SEEMS hard for a great 
many of our people to distin- 
guish the difference between 


a system of real farming and the 
prevailing system of cropping, yet 
there is a vast difference. The one 
system means the handing down from 
generation to generation of a con- 
stantly improving soil. No one knows 
how long this may go on, because no 
one as yet knows the real capacity of 
an acre of soil. We do know, how- 
ever, of soils in the older countries 
that have been farmed intelligently 
for nearly a thousand years that are 
supposed to be richer to-day than 
when man took charge of them. 

When we realize that this little 
thin crust of soil may be needed for 
ten thousand years yet to produce 
food with which to feed the inhabi- 
tants of our world—with the chances 
favorable to an increasing population 
all the time—the real significance of 
what a constantly improving soil 
means become apparent, and our 
selfish system of soil robbery begins 
to take on the aspect of criminality. 
In plain English, it means starving 
our descendants; and for a few extra 
present dollars we do not, any of us, 
wish to lay ourselves liable to such a 
charge, Iam sure. All men with any 
manhood at all are desirous of doing 
some good as they go through the 
world, and it is to such men that the 
writer of this has endeavored to ap- 
peal for a number of years, through 
The Progressive Famer and by other 
means, to take up live stock along 
with their other lines of farming, be- 
cause, from quite an extensive per- 
sonal experience and a rather care- 
ful study of farming conditions over 
a goodly portion of the United States 
he firmly believes that only through 
the use of live stock can a profitable 
system of farming continue on the 
average farm, and at the same time 
preserve and increase the fertility of 
that farm. 








The Soil the Farmer’s Bank. 


We have known men who, having | 
a good-sized bank account, would | 
strain every nerve to maintain and | 
constantly add something to that | 
account, never considering for a mo- 
ment the use of any part of it except | 
the interest therefrom. Yet these’ 
same men would continue to rob! 
their farms year after year, failing | 





LEE'S 





Cotton - Corn - Peanuts 
Prevents 


Shedding in Cotton 
Bud Worms in Curn 
“Pops” in Peanuts— 


Write for prices and name of nearest 
dealer. 


A. S. LEE & SONS COMP’Y Inc. 


DEPT. D.. 


RICHMOND, 388 VIRGINIA 


; our 





il Fertility is Not Only Poor | 
Against Future Generations. | 


French. | 
to realize that their soil was a far | 
more profitable bank account and | 
more easily added to, because of out- 
side sources that could be brought to | 


bear to aid them in their work. This| least of it, one is due some credit | preceding year. 


looks to the writer to be the height 
of folly, looking at the problem only 
from the present dollar standpoint, 
and saying nothing of the duty the 
land-holder owes to posterity. 

We need to go abroad into the 
great world and do some thinking 
if we would know what the care of 
soil means. We see the great 
lines of railroad stretching across the 
continent with spurs running into 
almost very nook and corner of our 
great country. We hear the roar of 





the millions of looms and _ spindles 
in our great mills. We see the vast} 
piles of iron ore and coal that are 
the raw materials for use 
thousands of great foundries. We! 
stand with hats off. and- wonder at | 
the vastness of it all and forget for 
the time being that all this wealth 
and greatness depend entirely upon 
the thin covering of powdered rock 
and humus that we call soil, 
back of this soil, upon the farmer on 
whom 
rests. 


in our) 


/els per acre, or with ten pounds of 
|erimson clover 


and | 


the whole burden of it all} 
* | rye at close of cotton harvest. 


A Work Worthy of Our Most Earn- | 


est Efforts. 


My people, isn’t it a problem 
worthy of any of us, this care of the 
soil, and should we not think well be- 
fore allowing ourselves to neglect 
every possible means of profitably in- 
creasing the fertility of these soils? 
Should we not put aside 


harder than we have ever done be- 
fore, that we may do our duty to pos- 
terity and that ‘‘two blades of grass 
may be made to grow where one grew 
before’’? 


Death but entombs the body; 
the soul.—yYoung. 


life 


personal | 
ideas and prejudices, work and think | 


A Profitable 


——$—<—— 
-— 


Corn Field. 


Two Hundred and Twenty-three Bushels of Corn and Seventy 
Bushels of Peas From Four Acres of Land—How It Was Done. 


By W. C. Crook. 


f WO hundred and twenty-three | 
bushels of corn from four | 
acres in a single crop is not| 


anything to boast of; yet, to say the | 


when this yield was made on land | 
that eight years ago only made 31 | 
bushels per acre, and that considered | 
an excellent yield for the land. To)! 
one is due more credit when this in- | 
crease has been made without any | 
commercial or home-made fertilizer | 
being applied to the land from the} 
time the yield was 124 bushels on | 
four acres until the present. This | 
splendid increase has been produced 
by subsoiling the land three times | 
during the period of eight years; | 
the last subsoiling was done for corn | 
crop that made 223 bushels. This | 
subsoiling reached the depth of 18! 


| inches. 


We also followed a rotation of | 
corn with cowpeas sown alone at! 
last plowing at the rate of 1% bush- 


and one bushel of 
cow peas per acre at the last plowing 
of corn. Corn followed by cotton, 
crimson clover in cotton land, fifteen 
pounds to the acre at last plowing, or 
Cot- 
Irish 
potatoes with cowpeas sown in spring 
preceding potato planting in August; 
after potato harvest, crimson clover 
at the rate of 18 to 20 pounds per 
|acre. This is the rotation followed | 
that brought about the increase in | 
yield. Of course the subsoiling must | 
receive a large part of the credit. | 

How. the Land Was Prepaed. | 

In preparing the land for corn a | 
heavy crop of crimson clover was | 
turned and land subsoiled to eighteen | 
inches. This was done in April. In| 


;ton followed by second crop 





wide and one grain every 3 feet in 
drill. The seed was our own improy- 
ed that had been carefully selected 
from the field of growing corn the 
Before corn was up 
a smoothing harrow was run twice 
over the field. This greatly increased 
the per cent of stand, also destroyed 
most all germinating grass seed. 
Some people laughed at us for culti- 
vating corn before we could see it. 
This we consider the best cultivation 
the corn received. The corn came up 
“as near a perfect stand as I ever saw, 


Cultivated Twice a Week. 


We began cultivation with weeder 
while the corn was only three or 
four inches high. This cultivation 
was continued twice a week until the 
corn was over two feet in height. 
With the weeder we are able to cul- 
tivate from 10 to 12 acres daily. 


After the weeder cultivation ceased @ 


we used small shovels on two-horse 
cultivator, going very shallow and 
leaving the surface almost level. We 
cultivated as soon as the land would 
permit after rains, as a crust allowed 
to form and remain any length of 
time would have diminished our corn 
yield. We continued using the culti- 
vator until corn was too large, and 
then substituted one-horse harrow 
set very shallow, running one and 
two furrows to the middle. This was 
continued until the corn was silking 
when it was laid by and one bushel 
of cowpeas were sown to the acre. 


70 Bushels of Cowpeas Extra. 

This method gave us the yield of 
223 bushels of shelled corn from four 
acres. We must have 250 bushels 
when the rotation brings the land to 
corn again, and that will be next 
year. Can we get it? What about 


May, land was cut twice with twenty-|it Professor Massey? 


inch disc harrow, harrowed several | 


We also picked seventy bushels 


|times with smoothing harrow and |of peas from the above sowing, which 


|planted to corn on May 18th. 


ine was dropped in drills 3% feet | 


The | were sold at $1.75 per bushel. 
| Henderson Co., Tenn. 
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Concrete is used by 


outbuildings; for dry and 




















and fences. 

The use of concrete 
of buildings. 
is simply a form of liquid 













































Things That Any Farmer 
Can Build For Himself With 


for the construction of walks around the house, and to the 


ies ; for airy, dry and non-burnable stables; and for walls 


When mixed and ready to be placed, concrete 


vantage anywhere that stone would be desirable. 
In building with concrete remember that the success of 
your structure depends on the quality of the cement used. 









ncrete 


thousands of progressive farmers 





clean poultry houses and pigger- 


is not limited to the- construction 


stone, and it may be used to ad- 
But— 





ATLAS era? EMENT 





—which means that it is 





It contains directions for making and 
many specifications, sectional drawings 


skilled labor. 


Department 117, 30 Broad S 


ATLAS Portland Cement is always uniform in quality 


color, fineness and strength. 
4,500,000 Barrels of ATLAS were ordered by the 
United States Government for the Panama Canal. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK 
. “Concrete Construction about the Home and 
on the Farm.’’ 


smaller constructions that can be built by the layman without 


When buying cement ask your dealer for 
ATLAS, if he cannot supply you write to 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


Daily productive capacity over 40,000 barrels the Good 
. largest in the world. None Just as 


alike at all times in composition, 


TRADE MARK 


handling concrete, also 
, and photographs of the 





treet, New York 
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[=] PLOWHANDLE TALKS. 








$20 PAID FOR HOEING 36 ACRES. 
These 36 Acres, However, Made 36 
Bales of Cotton. 


Messrs. Editors: My cotton always 
follows a crop of pea-vine hay. I 
preak as deep as possible with’ disc 
plow any time during fall when the 
ground is in proper condition, leave 
in the rough state all winter and un- 
til ready to begin preparation for 
planting in the spring. By leaving 
rough you expose more surface to 
freezes and land is less liable to 
wash. 

The first thing to do in spring is 
to double dise the land, that is lap 
the disc harrow back half way to 
leave land level, Next follow with 
roller or drag to thoroughly pulver- 
ize the top soil; the next step is to 
lay land off in trenches. I never 
throw up terraces on ordinarily level 
land, but always run rows on a level, 
then I take guano distributor and lay 
off rows four feet apart, putting in 
two hundred and fifty pounds home 
mixed guano, analyzing 9—3—3. 
Next I take my reversible disc har- 
row and turn each side around so 
that it will bed the land and straddle 
the furrow made by guano distribu- 
tor. Then follow with my Cole cot- 
ton planter putting in two hundred 
to two hundred and fifty pounds of 
guano with seed. 

Just after cotton comes up run 
across rows with weeder, and after 
every rain break crust until cotton 
is large enough to chop to stand. 
Then side with two-inch ripper and 
16-inch sweep, run flat so as not to 
roll the dirt; chop to stand one stalk 
to hill, on good land 18 inches to 2 
feet apart. After this the cotton 
should be plowed, every ten days at 
least, with sweep or adjustable har- 
rows to keep dust mulch and save 
moisture. 

By the above method’ I made 36 
bales weighing 500 pounds on 36 
acres last season and my hoeing bill 
was less than $20. 

Our greatest needs in the South are 
more vegetable matter in our soils, 
deeper preparation and shallow and 
more frequent cultivation. 

JAS. W. MORTON. 

Clarke Co., Ga. 








PLANT CORN THICK IN THE ROW 





The Way tc Secure a Good Stand 
and Make Cultivation Eeasy. 
Messrs. Editors: After due pre- 

Paration of the land, as to rotation, 
plowing, ete., we like, in this sec- 
tion, to have most of the corn crop 
planted this month, and three to 
four times as thick as wanted in the 
row (expert advice to the contrary, 
notwithstanding). 

“One for the black bird, one for 
the crow; one for the cut-worm, and 
one for to grow,” is not bad advice, 
and makes re-planting to get a good 
Stand a rare necessity. With plenty 
of stalks on the ground we need not 
be very careful in use of harrow and 
Weeder at early workings. 

We like a planter which covers 
with a wheel; corn to come up a 
few inches below the general surface. 
If possible, we don’t like to fill this 
little groove entirely until the corn 
is 10 to 12 inches high. Barth 
heaped around very young corn 
Plants seems to retard their growth; 
and we think, too, most of the ad- 
vantage of déep planting, except the 
facility in keeping rows clean, is 
thus lost. 

When corn is about to, or has just 
begun to joint, thin to the right stand, 
leaving none but healthy stalks, 


the field, which are indicated at this 
stage by the stronger growth. Now 
“dirt”? the corn about two inches 
to keep a clean row, covering the 
first joint, which, we believe, to- 
gether with corn thick in the row up 
to this stage, is a great help to pre- 
vent ‘‘suckering.”’ 
JNO. K. GOODMAN. 

Rowan Co., N. C. 





Farming Notes from Eastern North 
Carolina. 


Messrs. Editors: The prospects in 
Craven County for the farmers are 
thus far favorable, notwithstanding 
the cold spells with frost and ice 
nearly every week of March, with 
two or three in April. A fair stand 
of corn is already secured in many 
places and better preparation of soil 
has been made than heretofore. There 
is evidence abroad that the counsels 
of The Progressive Farmer are being 
heeded. 

Cotton planting has 
there will -be some planted later, 
after truck. The acreage of cotton 
in our county will be reduced in 
some cases ten per cent, perhaps an 
average of five per cent, with a cor- 
responding increase in corn. 

The fruit prospects are not uni- 
form; a few good prospects, others 
with no peaches. Apples are now in 
full bloom, and a good crop is ex- 
pected, but pears are quite thin and 
many trees have none. A good stand 
of potatoes has been secured in most 
cases. Cabbage crop is being ship- 
ped now but the early headings are 
quite small. - Peas and strawberries 
have been seriously injured by the 
frosts and a good crop of either is 
not expected around here. A few peas 
will be picked next week (last of 
April) but only a few. 

Oats are beginning to head out, 
and last year’s short forage crops 
cause us to look with anxious solic- 
itation to any crop that promises 
relief. 

With renewed hopes and energy 
the farmers are looking diligently 
where they lost last year and are ex- 
pecting to find a better year for gen- 
eral crops. The truck interests seem 
brighter than for several years. 

May The Progressive Farmer and 
its able staff push on the great work 
until our farmers realize some of that 
$500 more a year on the: same or 
less acreage. D. LANE. 

Craven Co., N. C. 
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FERTILIZE WHEN PLANTING. 


At practically all the Experiment 
Stations, where accurate tests are 
made and no guess work as to yields 
indulged in, it has not paid to divide 
the commercial fertilizer into two or 
three parts and make two or three 

































Congo is 





Co’s. bond. 





tion. 


gervice out of it. 


UNITED ROOF:NG AND 


A SURETY BOND 


only’Ready Roof- | these bonds, and back ofthemisthe.r/wo 
ing carrying the National Surety | million dollars of assets. 
It carries with it| of keen satisfaction to us that they were 
terms and conditions ~ that make | willing to stand behind Congo Roofing. 
it especially attractive to anyone 
who must consider the roofing ques- | sponsibility other than giving the roof- 


For 10 years you can rest easy 
about your roofs if covered with 
3-ply Congo, and we know that it 
is probable you will get even longer | of Congo you get a genuine Surety 





with every roll 
the The Surety Company is issuing 


It is a matter 


You are immune from any re- 


ing ordinary care. 

€ Write to-day for samples of 

Congo and full information. 
Remember, that with every roll 
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Successor to 
Buckanan Foster Co. 


MFG. CO. 


587 WEST END TRUST BLDG., PHILADELPATA, PA 
Ss 


CHICAGO 


AN FRANCISCO 








applications. The net profit has been 
greater where all the fertilizer al, 
been put in before planting. Where 
increased yields resulted from two or 
more applications the increase was, 
not usually sufficient to pay for the! 
extra work. 

If the soil be a loose sandy one, 
and the nitrogen in the fertilizer in 
nitrate of soda, possibly two appli- 
cations might pay, but as a general 
rule the cost of two applications over 
the cost of one is just that much 


| 





A subscriber to The Progressive 
Farmer wants to know where he can 
purchase milk goats. His name and 
address will be furnished to anyone 
having them for sale. 





Nature forever puts a premium on 





thicker on the more fertile spots of 





reality.— Emerson. 
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COLLAR 


RD COLLAR is a Pad and Collar combined. 


Being open at the bottom, it rolls back and forth on the 


shoulders in hauling, thus preventing friction. Itis made 


of heavy sail duc 


k, reinforced with leather bearings, stuffed 


with clean, specially treated cotton fiber. It absorbs sweat, 
keeps the shoulders from galling, and never packs or hardens, 
Write at once for booklet on the ““Lankford”’ humane collar 


COUCH BROS. MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga., Dept. 1. Memphis, Tenn., Dept, 1, 








HE CUTS U if he’s hitched to a 
L i _ Champton Cart, the 
driver can dismount instantiy in perfect 
safety as there is nothing tointerfere with 
is legs or clothes. Absolutely no Horse 
Motion. That’s why the Champion Cart 
is so pleasant and agreeable to ridein. It’s 
oe ted C . 
smoo rides h C rt 
over rough ampion a 
roads. The adjustable seat makes it, 
self-balancing without hitching f 
















This takes 
all the load 
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CART CO., ;' 
103 Cavin St., 
Ligonier, ind. 











AND IRON FENCES 
Raleigh Marble Works 


COOPER BROS., 


RALEIGH, - - - - N.C. 
Catalogue Free. We Pay the Freight. 








Medal and Highest Award at the Jamestown Exposition 

No mouldy or fermented ensilage in Econ- 
omy Silos. Absolutely air-tight, doors and all. 
Perfect in construction. Continuous doorway 
makes contents easy to reach. Simple, tight- 
fitting doors, put in or taken out with your foot. 
Hoops of refined iron form solid ladder and 
cannot break. Staves of selected white pine or 
cypress, cannot warp nor crack. Every sile 
easy to erect and fully guaranteed. 

Write today for free illustrated catalogue, 
with testimonials from users. 
Economy Silo & Mfg. Co. 












109 of my “Snow-Flake” Strain 


of S.C. White Leghorn Breeding Hens 
for sale at $1.00 each. EGS $1.00 per16, The 
world’s greatest laying strain. 
Cc. L. HIGBEE, Greensboro, N. C. 


White Wyandottes Exclusively. 


Bred for business. Will please farmer or 
fancier. Eggs from carefully-selected stock; 
$1.25 per 15; $2 per 30. Circular free. I guar- 
antee satisfaction. 

J. H. YODER, Denbigh, Va. 


300 Bushels Mixed Clay Field Peas 


FOR SALE at $1.35 per bushel, f. o. b. 
Rocky Point. Terms cash with order. 
WM. W. PEARSAT.L. 
Rocky Point, N.C. 











Farmers’ Exchange. 


For Sale.—300 bushels Peas. Apply W. B. 
Kemp, Byron, Ga. 














Potato slips for sale at $1 per 1,000, by W. J. 
Deal, Maiden, N. C. 





Eges.—S. C. W. Leghorn $1 per 15 from now 
on. Turfflin Farms, Salisbury, N. C. 





Sojo Beans for Seed.—Price $1 per bushel. 
Thos. W. Marshall, Lake Landing, N. C. 





Peas for Sale.—In writing state offer. Ad- 
dress Raeford Hardware Co., Raeford, N. C. 





Single Comb Black Minorca Eggs, fifteen 
= ad en dollar. W. L. Boatright, Hickory, 





For Sale—150 bushels finest mixed Field 
Peas. $1.40 f. 0. b. Raeford, N. C. Moore Sup- 
ply House. 





For Sale.—50 colonies of fine, gentle Italian 
Bees: 180 colonies to select from. H.O. Simp- 
son, Catawba, S. C. 





For Sale.—One 12-Horse Traction Engine, 
good as new. Price low. E. F. Faggert & Sons, 
Concord, N. C., Route 5, 





Sweet Potato Plants: Nancy Hall and Nor- 
ton Yams, $1.50 per 1,000. Barred Rock Eggs 
$l for 15. G. L. Robertson, Rowland, N. C. 





For Sale.—A few thoroughbred Jersey Heif 
ers and young Bulls, all Biltmore stock. 
Riverside Park, Morganton, N. C. 





Altamont Range—Purebred Polled Angus 
cattle, Angora goats and Berkshire pigs. 
A. M. Worden, Tullahoma, Tenn. 


2 Barred, 3 White. Plymouth Rock Cockerels 
30—$3. R. G. 


for sale cheap. Eggs, 15—$2; 
Mosley, 512 Elm St., Winston-Salem. N.C. * 








For Sale—Berkshire Pigs and Shropshire 
Lambs. All from registered stock, $5 each. 
oe a Oak Ridge Stock Farm, Chapel Hill, 








| Combination Farm, Three Hundred Acres, 
| for Sale.—My reason for selling, the timber 
business consumes my time. Correspondence 
| solicited. F. D. Wilson, Chase City, Va. 





Imported and American large Yorkshire 





Box 38 M, Frederick, Md. 








When writing advertisers, please 


mention this paper. 






Sows in farrow, and Service Boars, and Pigs: 
| and Essex Pigs: pure-bred Angora Goats; one 
each right hand Avery and Rock Island and 
Reversible Disc Plows; Telegraph Feed Cut- 
ter: McCormic Binder. All good as new for 
service, J. E. Coulter, Connelilys Springs, N. C. 
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Don't Paint 


Buy Amatite—the “ Full 


Service’” Roofing. 


HY buy a ready roofing that con- 
WW stantly needs painting and re- 


pairing to keep it serviceable? 
Amatite doesn’t cost any more than 
these ‘‘half service’’ kinds, and will 
give you full service after it is laid, 
with no further care or attention. 


Half the time the ordinary roofs go 
to pieces or fail to give good service be- 
cause you neglect to keep them coated 
or painted. You are so busy doing other 
things that you forget to paint your 
roofs, and first is you know they leak. 











Your Roof! 


Now Amatite is made to be free from 
care and needs no special attention. It 
is a finished product, ready for the serv- 
ice required. Jt needs no painting, be- 
cause it hasa real mineral surface which 
makes all such expense unnecessary. 
All you need to do is to nail it on the 
roof and your roof troubles are over. 


If your dealer does not keep Amatite, 
drop a card to the nearest office named 
below, and a sample and booklet tellin 
more about this roofing will be maile 
you at once. Barrett Manufacturing 
Company, New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis or New Orleans. 





Bishopric Wall Board 


Better than LATH and PLASTER 


ISHOPRIC WALL BOARD (patented) has solved the lath and plaster problem. No 
more mortar, dirt and dust; no more delays in building construction, due to weather 
conditions; no more cracking and scaling of ceilings and walls; no more damp walls 


and falling ceilings. 


Bishopric Wall Board is made of kiln-dried dressed lath, embedded in Hot Asphalt 
Mastic (99% pure) at a pressure of 500 pounds to the inch. 
card-board, sized at the factory, and ready for interior decoration. Bishopric Wall Board 


Costs 40% Less than Lath and Plaster 


leaves a smoother surface; is more durable—will outlast the 
building without cracking or scaling; is a non-conductor of 
heat and cold; saves fuel; is free from odor; proof against 


moisture, air, sound and vermin. 


It comes in squares 4x4 feet, ready to be nailed tostudding. 
rt labor not 
Can be appliedinless 

. and is ready for the 

immediate application of paper, oil paint or col water paint. Smooth, 
plain surfaces are produced or beautiful Mission panel effects may be 

roduced. Illustration tothe rightshows—(A) Lath imbedded in (B) Asphalt 


It may be sawed in any size without waste. Ex 
required. Hammer and saw the only tools needed. 
time than lath alone is put on for plasterin 


astic. (C) shows surface ready for decoration . 


Bishopric Wall Boardis suitable for buildings of every deseription—from temporary cottages to most costly struct- 
ures—for homes and business houses. Nothing equalsit for new partitions in old or already completed buildings. 
It may be applied over unsightly ceilings with splendid results. 


The Mastic Wall Board & Roofing Mfg. Co., Ltd. 1264 West Sixth St., Cincinnati,O. 
Can ship from Cincinnati or direct from our factories in New Orleans, La. and Alma, Mich. 
DEALERS SHOULD WRITE FOR OUR ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION. 


It is surfaced with heavy 







rite for FREE sample and further information. 





ROOFINGS 


Double Flint-Coated Roofing 


(Sanded both sides) 

1 ply at $1.95; 2 ply at $2.25; 3 ply at $2.70 
per square. 
“ELECTROID” 
Rubber Roofing 


(Smooth Finish) 
1 ply at $1.85: 2 ply at $2.20: 8 ply at $2.60 
per square, 


“UNIVERSAL” 
Gravel Surface 
(Washed Sea Gravel) 


One weight only; very heavy, at $2.90 
per square. 


The above are the highest grades of Ready- 
to-lay Asphalt Rooffing that money can buy— 
and are more economical, as they will last 
longer, from 10 to 20 years, with but little care. 

The prices named include sufficient Large- 
Headed Galvanized Nails and Liquid Cement 
Coating, which are placed in the core of each 
roll, to properly lay the same. 

We Prepay Freigkt to your Railroad Station 

We sell cheaper grades of Ready Roofings 
and Building Papers, but the above are the 
best and most economical. 

Samples and Catalog “F’’ mailed free for the 
asking. 


Carolina Portland Cement Company, 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Get our Prices Cement Lime, Plaster, &c., &c 


TOWERS FISH BRAND 


W*OILED 


CLOT THING 


Will give you full value 
for every dollar spent 
and keep you dry in 
the wettest weather. 


SUITS io a 
















SOLD EVERYWHERE 
CATALOG FREE 


A.J.Tower Co. Boston. U: SA. “209 
TOWER CANADIAN CO. uimiteD ToRONTO. CAN. 
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Book REVIEWS, os we 


Clarence H. Poe, Edi’or of fa Seadeaaiien Far- 
mer—It is not only a matter of personal pleas- 
ure to me but it is highly gratifying to me as 
a Southern man to Know that our section is 
giving such liberal support to a journal with 
the high standard and the fearless spirit which 
characterize the South Atlantic Quarterly. It 
is a good omen for the entire section. In the 
Quarterly the old South still pleads for ita 
chivalrous ideals, the new South sounds its 
note of progress, and the chords are not dis- 
cordant. Such an organ of thought and dis- 
cussion is of almost incalcuable value, 


Durham, N.€. ‘Fifty cents a copy—Two dellars a year. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘*dunt Mary,’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. 0. 


























Special Offers of the Leading Business and 
Shorthand Schools. KING’S BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, Raleigh.N. C., or Charlotte. N. C. 

We also teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, etc. by mail. Send for Home 


Study Circular. 
—Stenographers, 


ANTED—speer=ster 


MORE BANKERS in the 17 States in 
which Jno. Rs Draughon’s 31 Colleges 
fee located, indorse these Business Col- 
aoe ihan indorse ALL others. If YOU 
| want EVIDENCE and want toRISE to the epee dey 
class, ask for FREE cataiogne, Lessons BY MAIL 
preferred. Draughon's Practical Business Minedes 


RALEIGH, ATLANTA, COLUMBIA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Bookkeepers, 





FOR SALE 





Bee Keepers’ Supplies. Eggs from my best 


Tosacco "FACTORY wants salesmen: good” pay strain layers, Silver Laced Wyandotte and S. 
steady work and promotion; experience |C. Brown Leghorn. A card will bring my 


unnecessary. We give*full instruction. Dan- } Catalogue, N.! V. LONG, 





ville Tobacco Co., Box J 44, Danville, Va. 





Biscoe, N. C. 





A Match. | 


A F LOVE were what the rose is, 
\ 





And I were like the leaf, 
Our lives would grow together 
In sad or singing wether, 
Blown fields or flowerful closes, 
Green pleasure or gray grief; 
If love were what the rose is, 
And I were like the leaf. 











If you were life, my darling, 
And I, your love, were death, 
We'd shine and snow together 
Ere March made sweet the weather 
With daffodil and starling 
And hours of fruitful breath; 
If you were life, my darling, 
And I, your love, were death. 


If vou were thrall to sorrrow, 
And I were page to joy, 
We'd play for lives and seasons 
With loving looks and treasons 
And tears of night and morrow 
Aud laughs of maid and boy; 
If you were thrall to sorrow, 
And I were page to joy, 


If you were April’s lady, 
And I were lord in May, 
We’d throw with leaves for hours 
And draw for days with flowers 
Till day like night’ were shady 
And night were bright like day; 
If you were April’s lady, 
And I were lord in May, 


If you-were queen of pleasure, 
And | were king of pain, 
We'd hunt down love togethey, 
Piuck out his flying feather, 
And teach his feet a measure, 
And find his mouth a rein; 
If vou were queen of pleasure, 
And I were king of pain, 
—Algernon Chas. Swinburne. 


How toe Feed the Sick. 


In Disease the Appetite is Often Abnormal and Cannot be 
Trusted—Highly Important That Care be Used in Selecting Diet 
and That All Foods Be Wisely Prepared and Daintily Served— 
Some Recipes for Simple Diets. 











By Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Raleigh, N. C. 
QB) HERE is a saying that ‘‘food| considered. When one is very iIl all 


y! well cooked is partly digest-/ foods taste about the same. 
- ed.” If this is true in health Did you never hear a fond rela- 
how much more true it is in illness. | tive say: ‘Isn’t there some little 


One time a doctor said to me: ‘“I/} thing you would like to have?” when 
know what a patient should have in| the last thing the patient should do 
a general way; that is, I know he|was to think or realize that there 
should avoid acid, or should have} was such a thing as eating. Besides 
carbohydrates or fat, etc.; but when| this, if a person’s body is sick, his 
it comes to telling the mother just! mind is sick too, and he doesn’t know 
what dishes to make or how to cook | what is best for himself. That is the 
them, I am at a loss. Sometimes I; reason a physician cannot take his 
have to order’ a nurse just because | own case when he himself is ill. 
the mother cannot help me out iD) yooq should Be (1) Easily Digested; 
the matter of diet. . |} (2) Nourishing; (8) Daintily 
| Served. 


When Knowing How to Cook May 
Nourishment must be given reg- 


Save the Lives of Loved Ones. 

In acute cases, the ability to prop-| ularly, in small quantities and at fre- 
erly cook a given type of dish is! quent intervals. No three meals a 
sometimes of great importance and | day will do then. Realizing that 
when convalescence comes, food plays | isleep is “nature’s sweet restorer” the 
a very large part in helping toward | sick person should not be awakened 


recovery. | to take food unless it be the doctor’s 
One thing should be borne in mind! | distinct order to do so. 


and that is that if you have con-| 
fidence enough in the doctor to call | 
him, you should follow his advice in} 
the matter of diet. If he says ‘‘no 
food,’’ he means no food, and has a| When Sayrhing % 
good reason for saying it even though 
he may not explain. 

The appetite in health may be a/| |'The Little Touch That Makes All the 
fairly safe guide, but in sickness the | Difference. 
appetite often becomes quite pervert- | Once a little friend of mine was 
ed and abnormal as a result of dis- | sick and the doctor prescribed milk 





Whatever is given the patient 
should be easily digested, nourishing, 
served daintily and made appetizing. 
ordered wWw® 
should have the ingen@ity to prepare 
|it so that it will be acceptable. 





ease, and its cravings should not he | diet. After a week of this the poor 
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little thing would cry with disgust 
and hunger when another meal time 
came With its tray of milk. About 
this time the mother took sick and a 
nurse had to be called. She mixed 
that milk with effervescent water or 
with lime water or ginger ale. She 
put a little coffee, or caramel, or | 
malt, or nutmeg with it. She froze 
it or she gave it hot or made koumiss 
of it. In short what had been but an | 

aggravation became a source of de- | 
Hight, hastening the time when she, 
could take other food. 

The Different Classes of Diet. 

In hospitals diets are classified for | 
convenience, as liquid, soft, conval- | 
escent, general and special. Liquid) 
diet, which is’ given in case of fever, 
or where the person is very ill, in- 
cludes such things as milk, koumiss, 
proths, beef juice, beef tea, tea, cof- 
fee, cocoa, fruit beverages, ice cream, 
barley and rice waters, toast water, 
albumen drink, eggnogs, gruels and 
milk soups. 

Soft diet means broths and soup' 
with grains, eggs poached or soft-' 
boiled, cereals, toasts, custards, jel-, 
lies, juaket, baked apples, ice cream | 
and ices. 

The third class 
any light. easily-digested article of, 
food. A few of them are: Creamed | 
sweet breads, calves’ brains, fish, 
chicken, eg2s in all forms except 
hard-boiled whit:s, Irish potatoes ev- ! 
ery way exc-,¢ fiied, creamed toast, 
asparagus, green peas, baked cus- 
tards, fruits, desseris, except pie or 
rich cakes, and occasionally a chop 
or steak, if not fried in fat. 

General diet is regular food given 
to a patient when trying to get up 
his general health, ss fore an oper- 
ation. 








i 
| 
| 
| 


includes almost 


Special diets are thes: pre: *ribed 
for particular diseases, but they 
would require a whole letier iu them- 


selves. The foods prescribed for ty- 
phoid, Bright’s disease, rheumatism, 


constipation, hyperaci'ity of the 
stomach, consumption, ete., are all 
different. 


In acute cases the doctor usually 
tells what the patient may eat, and 
in chronic cases what he must avoid. 
He cannot, however, prescribe that 
there be a dainty doiley on the tray 
and a rose or a sprig of pretty green. 
That is for us to do ourselves. 

Next week I shall give some reci- 
pes for food suitable for sick folks. 





How a Colored Mother Fed Her Baby 


I had a practical illustration of 
Mrs. Hutt’s advice about feeding 
children a few weeks ago. A colored 
woman on the place sent for me. Her 
baby was in a convulsion, and she 
thought he was dying. I asked her 
what she had been giving it, and she 
Said fresh pork (the baby was not 
two years old). I gave it some warm 
‘water, and in a few minutes it vomit- 
ed lumps of fat meat, and got all 
Tight. ALAMANCE. 





Creamed Sweet Potatoes. 


“For creamed sweet potatoes, 
wash, pare, and cook sweet potatoes 
in boiling salted water until tender,” 
Says Fannie Merritt Farmer in Wo- 
man’s Home Companion. “Let 
stand until cold, and cut in one- 
third-inch cubes; there should be 
two cupfuls. Place in a sauce pan 
With two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
and cook three minutes. Season 
With a slight shaking of salt, pepper 
and paprika, sprinkle with two table- 
8poonfuls of flour, and add one cup- 
ful of rich milk. Cook slowly for 
twenty minutes.” 





; Trust men, and they will be trve 
© you: treat them greatly and they 


Will show themselves great.—Em- 
€Tson, 
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things so? 


of the towns. 


to stay. 


dissatisafction with their lot. 


Make the home attractive. 








Make the Farm the Place to Which You 
Will Wish to “Retire.’’ 





HERE is not only a migration of the young folks from the country 
to the town in these days, but there is a wide-spread notion that 
it is also the proper thing for the old folks 
money farming to go to town for their last years. 
wife—the wife especially—have in many cases the same desire as their 
children to get rid of the cares of farm life and move into town that 
they may “take life easy’’ in their old age, and are often equally disap- 
pointed in the results of the change. 
found country bred men and women of mature years who are incess- 
autly longnig to return to the farm. 

Aside from all this, is it not strange that folks should desire, in so 
many cases, through all the years from youth to old age to get away 
from the environment to which they are most accustomed and where, 
it would seem, they should find most contentment? 


It seems to us that the answer in many cases is to be found in the 
barren, dilapidated, unattractive home surroundings and in the lack of 
beauty and comfort inside the home. 
yard is bare and unfenced, the house unpainted, 
books and games and pictures and musie, that the young folks are 
most eager to get away; and it is from this same type of farm life that 
the old folks are most desirous of escaping to the new life—for them— 


If your wish your boys and girls to remain on the farm, if you wish 

to remain on it yourself with enjoyment and contentment when you have 
passed the age of greatest activity, make it a cheerful place at which 
From the farms where there are big oaks and maples and 
magnolias shadowing and protecting the buildings, 
grass grows and the roses bloom, homes where provision is made to sat- 
isfy the sense of beauty and where the charm as well as the labor of 
country life is part of each day’s experience, it is not, as a rule, that 
those come who throng to the towns, either in youth or in age, through 
When 
dooryard growing taller and broader year after year, have watched for 
the coming of the irises and the hollyhocks in the garden summer after 
summer, have cared for the rosebush or the honeysuckle from the time 
it was planted till it clambered all over the porch, have filled each nook 
and cranny of the old house with scores of pleasant memories, you will 
not be quick to tear yourself away from it all to spend your days of 
enforced leisure amid the unfamiliar sceng of some town. 
There is no excuse for an ugly farm 
home; and with a little care and attention, the planting of trees and 
shrubbery and vines and flowers, the caring for the lawn, the brightening 
of the walls, and the addition of new pleasures to the fireside, you can 
make your place prettier and more home-like with ever passing season. 

With country life what it should be, and what we can make it, we 
would hear little of the rush of the young to the cities or of the often 
pitiful desire of the old to get away from the homes of thelr own making. 


who have made 
The farmer and his 


In every town of any size may be 


And why are such 


It is from the farm where the 
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yards where the 


you have seen the trees in the 

















HOW TO GET RID OF FLEAS AND 
ANTS. 


A Thorough Cleaning Up and Insect 
Powders for the Fleas, and Trap 
Baits for the Ants, 

Dear Aunt Mary: The problem of 


exterminating fleas after they have 
once become numerous in houses and 


barns and over the surrounding 
eround is a very difficult one. Be- 
fore suggesting a remedy, a few 


words concerning the habits and de- 
velopment of fleas may be of value to 
those who have the pests to fight. 
The adult fleas ordinarily lay eggs 
among the hairs of cats and dogs or 
other animals on which they occur, 
but these eggs are not firmly attach- 
ed. Consequently, they are dropped 
wherever the animals range. The 
young fleas are slender, active white 
worms that subsist on particles of 
animal or vegetable matter occuring 
in the dust or trash in the cracks of 
the floors, and they may breed in the 
soil] underneath buildings or other 
places where they are protected. In 
other words, the young fleas do not 
subsist on blood, and, as it is in the 
young stage that the fleas are most 
successfully fought, we must remem- 
ber where this stage may be found. 
In regard to remedies, the liberal 
use of fresh insect powder on the 
floors of all rooms infested with fleas, 
applying it just after a thorough 
sweeping and cleaning, will some- 
times suffice to destroy the young. 
The cracks in which the young are 
living should also be treated with 
gasoline, and mopping the floors with 
hct suds is an excellent treatment 
In rooms in which the floors are cov- 





ered with earpets of matting, it is 
practically impossible to get rid of 
fleas until these eovers are taken up 
and thoroughly cleaned, and the floor 
treated as mentioned above. 

The infested animals may be dust- 
ed with fresh insect powder which 
will cause the fleas to drop off. An- 
other treatment that is of value is to 
wash the infested animals with warm 
soapy water. 


As fleas may be breeding in the 
soil under the house and around the 
buildings, the ground should be thor- 
oughly cleaned of all trash and 
sprinkled with air slaked lime. It 
takes thorough and persistent work 
to exterminate fleas when they be- 
come numerous. 

The small black ants occurring in 
houses usually come from nests out- 
Side the building. These nests should 
be located and destroyed. The ants 
may be trapped in large numbers by 
using sponges moistened with thin 
sugar syrup. When covered with ants 
the sponges should be dropped in 
boiling water, freed of ants, sweeten- 
ed again and replaced. Pieces of 
meat scraps make excellent bait, but 
should be placed on a paper or ecard- 
board in order to be removed readily 
without disturbing the ants. The 
baiting method, if kept up for some 
time, seems to discourage the ants, 
but wifil not be successful unless 
other feed is kept out of their reach. 

R. I. SMITH, 
Entomologist, N. C. Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 





The wise head never yet was, with- 
out first the generous heart.—Car-' 
lyle. 


Others Had Tried It. 
The police court magistrate of a 
town in southern Kentucky was walk- 
ing down the street one November 
evening with his friend John Mark- 
ham, a distiller. 

“Judge,” said Mr. Markham, “have 
you ever tried my Number One brand 
of Old Markham?” 

“No, John,” admitted the judge, 
‘but I tried three men in court this 
morning who had tried it.’’—Every- 
body’s Magazine. 
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Write Chas. M. Stieff and 
we will gladly tell you how 


to do it. Don’t delay; write 
to-day and watch each 
change of our advertise- 
ment. 








Chas. M. Stieff 


Manufacturer of the Artistic 
Stieff, Shaw and Stieff 
Self-Player Pianos. 


Southern Wareroom, 


5 W. Trade St. Charlotte, N. C. 


C. H. WILMOTH, Manager. 


. Mention this paper. 























Simplest and Best /1/k (ooler 


THe CHAMPION MILK COOLER-AERATO 
cools, strains and aerates milk so that it will 
keep 24 to 48 hours longer than any other 
method. Either running water, ice water, well 
or spring water can be used, and it will cool the 
milk to within two degrees of ihe medium used. The 































IMPROVED 
CHAMPION 
Yo ip ' MILK 
\\ ‘Me I I. COOLER-AERATOR 
If requires no attention. Simple in 


mr (ins mc onstruction and easily cleaned. 
/ MW Strong and durable. 16 years on 


\\ the market. Write for 


\ catalogue, telling how to 
\ secure one on trial. 
\\ Champion Milk Cooler Co. 


1 vens gs. , Cortland, 
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unheard of prices and marvelous 
on highest grade 1909 model bicycles. 


FACTORY PRICE 







sample bicycle going to your town 


1 med 4 ci everywhere are 
| i) Bas ny RIDER AGENTS making big 
money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 

a” We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 

Tires, Coaster-Brakes, single wheels, 
wy, parts, repairs and sundries at Aad/f usual prices. 


Do Not Wait; write ¢oday for our special o, 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 92762 . 





HAY PRESSES gold on5 dave’ trial. Satis- 
faction guaranteed, Write for booklet. 
WATKINS HAY PRESS CO., Atlanta, Ga. 






Su: SHIP o APPROVAL . 


iT ONLY costs pees Ree bey oo os 
offers 


Do not bug 
abicycleos 
a pair of tires from anyone at any price 
until you write for our large Art Catalog 
and learn our wonderful proposition on first 


nic cacao 
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We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any 

subscriber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations 
made in our columns on the part of any advertiser who 
proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that 
we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable busi- 
ness houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually 
fraudulent dealing, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The condition of this guarantee is 
that the claim for loss shall be reported to us within one 
month after the advertisement appears in our paper, and 
that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“T am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Far- 
mer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertisers that 
it carries.” 

















And Still We Grow. 


HE following paragraph from a Raleigh 
Yi dispatch to the Charlotte Observer, April 

23rd, explains itself, and is in keeping with 
our usual policy of growth and expansion: 


“To-day Mr. John S. Pearson, the secre- 
tary-treasurer of The Progressive Farmer, 
returned from Richmond, where yesterday he 
and Editor Clarence H. Poe bought the sub- 
scription list and good-will of Modern Farm- 
ing, of that city, this being one of the oldest 
farm papers in the South and by all odds the 
handsomest in point of illustrations, color 
work, ete. Its subscription listt will be 
merged with that of The Progressive Farmer, 
thus giving that paper 6,000 additional sub- 
seribers in Virginia, or a total of 44,000 cir- 
culation weekly for the ensuing year.” 





Some Busy Season SuggestiOns. 


(By HE FARMER’S busy season is naw on, the 
Nac | season when the long spring days seem all 
too short for the work which should be 
crowded into them. The man on the farm must 
keep hustling these days, and from the kind of 
work he is now doing will largely result the year’s 
success or failure. 
We want you to make a success this year—a 
greater success than you have ever made before— 
so we are going to make a few suggestions as to 
the way you should be doing this very important 
spring work of yours. 
I. 
We trust, in the first place, that you have a def- 
inite plan for the year’s work, that you know just 
what you wish to accomplish by it and have an 
intelligent idea of how you are to bring about this 
result. Of course, one cannot follow any strait- 
ruled system of farming without some changes 
ot plans or methods; but it is as foolish here as 
elsewhere to work just because one must, and with 
nothing definite to strive for. ‘‘The best laid plans 
o’ mice and men gang aft a-gley’’; but that’s no 
reason for having no plan. The man without a 
plan usually ‘“‘gangs a-gley’’ himself, which is a 
far worse thing than for his plan to be spoiled. 


Il, 

This plan of yours, we trust, is laid for ‘real 
farming,’’ as Prof. Massey says, this year, and not 
for mere cropping. We trust you have planned to 
raise your own supplies, to improve your methods, 
your soil and your home surroundings, and so to 
be in better shape for next year’s endeavors. 


crop. 
your physical self and your pocketbook. 


made some arrangement of improved machinery, 
increased horse-power or reduced acreage to save 
some of the harder labor of cultivation and to 
keep your work under control, so that you can 


area that can be well tended. The half-tended 
crop seldom pays; and it will be far better for 
you to take some of that land you are straining 
yourself to get into cotton or corn or tobacco and 
put it instead in peas or some other hay or pasture 
It will be better for your stock, your land, 


III. 
Speaking of yourself, we hope you have already 


run your farm and not be run by it. When a 
man gets behind and has to rush to catch up, he 
usually tries to crowd more than a day’s labor into 
a day, and the result is that he overworks himself, 
his help, his stock and does the work badly in 
the end. It is the well-done work which pays, and 
the well-cultivated farm which yields its owner a 
profit. Don’t spread your operations over too 
much land, and don’t get in too much of a hurry. 
Rush and worry are unprofitable as well as ex- 
haustive, and you are of more importance than 
your crops. 
IV. 

To summarize: Have a definite plan of real 
farming; grow a variety of crops; use the best 
methods possible; don’t attempt more than you 
can do; do what you do well; don’t lose your 
grip on your business, and don’t imagine that it 
will pay you to rush or worry and thus wear your- 
self out at the beginning of the season. 





A New Agricultural Conscience. 


E MUST develop a new agricultural consci- 
ence in thf@ country. We must come to the 
time when a man will be as much ashamed 
of a galled, gullied, unkempt field as of a dirty, 
ragged, ill-smelling coat; as much ashamed of a 
thin, starved, mistreated hillside as of a thin, 
starved, mistreated horse, and when he will take 
as much pleasure in restoring a worn-out field to 
life and comeliness, making the waste places glad, 
as he would in feeding a half-starved brute itself 
mistreated by some brute in human form. The 
Almighty has given the land as a heritage for ail 
generations, and we must repeat that the man who 
abuses and wastes this heritage (in which the Lord 
gives him only a life interest after all) is just as 
culpable, just as guilty, as a guardian who misuses 
the heritage of orphaned and defenceless children 
entrusted to his care. Well did Lanier feel and 
express the deeper meaning of our sinful land- 
waste in the South when he wrote: 
“Upon that generous. rounding side 
With gullies scarified 

Where keen Neglect his lash hath plied 
Yon old deserted Georgian hill 

Bares to the sun his piteous aged crest 

And seamy breast, 
By restless-hearted children left to lie 


Untended there beneath the heedless sky, 
As barbarous folk expose their old to die.’’ 





What are you doing about beautifying your 
home? Don’t begrude a few cents for flower seed, 
and for vines, trees and shrubbery to glorify the 
yard, walks, and fences. And a good coating of 
paint for the house—it will make every member 
of the family feel more cheerful and give you a 
new pride in your home. Try it. 





The legume hays are the best for cattle and 
sheep, brood mares and colts; but for hard work- 
ing hofses probably one-half the hay ration should 
be made up of some grass hay, while for driving 
horses not more than one-fourth the hay ration 
should be legume. 





Please don’t send us letters or inquiries with- 
out your name signed to them. All such are 
thrown away, as we cannot do anything with 





In doing this it is well to limit the crops to an 


crease my income $500 a year. 
small fortune to prepare to do all the things you 
have marked out? 


————. 


The Things We Cannot Do and Pe 


Things We Can. 


CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘As I am sit- 
uated on a small farm of 80 acres, I am 
greatly perplexed over your efforts to in- 
Won’t it take a 


4 i , 
vn 


The labor-saving implements 
will cost more than ordinary farmers can afford. 
That manure spreader is a costly thing. The disc 
harrows and cowpeas are simple and I believe in 
them.” 

The object of our series of articles, ‘$500 More 
a Year Farming,” is certainly not to cause more 
trouble, but to aid in solving some of our agricul- 
tural problems, chief of which is our low individ- 


ual earnings; and we sincerely hope that our cor- 
respondent or any other reader will not be more 


perplexed than is good for him. We are all bene- 
fitted rather than injured by perplexities and diffi- 
cult problems which we are finally able to solve, 
and while we shall not be able to solve all diffi- 
culties nor reach as high a standard of accom- 
plishment as we may wish, we can and should do 
better than we are now doing, and a discussion of 
our troubles and the best methods of correcting 
them will help us more than will drifting along 
satisfied with old customs. Though we may not 
be able to do as well as we might, we can do 
better than we have. 
& 

To consider some of the specific questions raised 
by our correspondent let us repeat his first ques- 
tion: ‘‘Won’t it take a small fortune to prepare 
to do all the’ things you have marked out?’ Yes, 
it will take a good-sized fortune to do all of them 
but not to do sOme of them, and in doing the 
things which he can the farmer will be benefitted. 
Moreover, the sooner farming is looked upon as a 
business requiring capital the better understand- 
ing we shall have of one of the essentials of suc- 
cessful farming, 
But it is not expected by us, and we hope by 
none of our readers, that all our readers will, 
can, or ought, to do all the things we shall advise; 
but those who can put any of them into effect, 
under the conditions and in the manner contem- 
plated by us, will be benefited by each and every 
thing we have recommended. If, however, as we 
well know, there are some things recommended 
which some particular reader can not apply, that 
is no reason for his not applying those things 
which he can and which will help him to do better 
farming. Because we can not get all the good 
things of life is no reason why we should not have 
as many as we can get. 

The question, so far as we are concerned, is 


but, ‘‘Can all these things which we have advised 
be done?” In other words, are all our recommen- 
dations capable of profitable application? We 
know they are, because not one thing has been 
advised that we do not know to have been done 
by scores of men who have found it profitable. 


It is also stated by our correspondent that 
“the labor-saving implements will cost more thal 
ordinary farmers can afford.’’ The ordinary farm- 
er might buy more labor-saving implements than 
the size of his farm, his number of horses and 
mules or his capital would justify, but we have 
not advised such expenditures. Any labor-saving 
implement which we have advised will be found 
profitable to any man who has sufficient work of 
the sort which the implement is intended to do. 
That ‘‘the manure spreader is a costly thing” is 
not true under all conditions. For a man wh? 
has little or no manure to spread, or who has 00 
means of obtaining the price of one, it is a costly 
thing; but if there is sufficient manure to spread 
so that the saving will more than equal the it 
terest on the price of a spreader and the deprecia- 





them. 


tioon in the value of such implement, then a ma? 


not, “Can any one reader do all these things?” 
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can not only afford to buy one, but he can not af- 
Of course, if he can not raise 
the mouey to buy the spreader, that is an entirely 
different matter, which does not in the least af- 
fect the soundness of the advice that when there 
is sufficient manure to spread it will pay to buy a 
We not have all 
manure. spreaders, 


ford not to buy one. 


manure spreader. would our 


readers buy but there are a 
number who could do so and find it profitable, and 
those are the men we have advised to buy 
spreaders. 
at 

If we were all doing as well as is possible, if all 
of us who could use labor-saying implements pro- 
fitably and who have the money or credit to buy 
them, were using them, we would not write of these 
things, but we are convinced that such are not the 
Our correspondent ‘‘believes in’ dise har- 
rows and cowpeas. So do we, but evidently all 


In fact, we have heard many 


facts. 


our readers do not. 
a farmer use exactly the same argument against 
cowpeas that our correspondent uses against the 
manure spreader—that the seed was too expen- 
sive. Seed peas are sOmetimes high-priced but 
In fact, he 
We suspect that 
most people have thought some things too costly 


to use which they afterward learned to use at a 


never too high for the farmer to use. 
cannot afford not to use them. 


profit. This is the history of the progress of man, 
and so long as all our readers are not doing as 
well as they might there is good reason for writ- 
ing about the methods by which the best results 
are obtained. 

& 

In these articles we cannot write for one man 
with whose condition we are familiar, but must 
write for 80,000 with whose conditions we must 
from the nature of the case be unfamiliar. There- 
fore, we hope our readers will do as this Missis- 
sippi correspondent has done. Write to us about 
these articles, especially write us about 
special conditions and needs. 


your 
Such a discussion 
Will bring out old points more clearly and also new 
ones which have not been touched. 





How to Cultivate Cotton Cheaply. 


have advised Southern farmers to use a 
smoothing harrow broadcast over his corn 
field just before and for some time after the crop 
came up, would have been regarded as a coming 
candidate for an insane asylum; but now thou- 
sands are doing this very thing and know that it 
is an excellent practice. With the cotton crop, 
however, we have not progressed so far towards a 
more economical system of cultivation; still the 
harrow has a similar place in the best methods of 
cotton culture to that in corn production. Start 
the harrow and the weeder early. Don’t wait for 
the crop to come up, but begin shortly after plant- 
ing and keep it up every six or eight days until 
the cotton is four or five inches high. There will 
then be little or no grass, and chopping will be 
done at one-fourth the expense. The staid will 
not be injured either. In fact, it will usuaily be 
better, on account of the better condition of the 
soil; but if you are afraid, use a little more seed. 
If you are still afraid of injury to the crop, just 
try an acre or two this year and be convinced. It 
does not injure the stand for other men, there- 
fore, we feel sure it will not for you. Do not as- 
Sure yourself that such methods of cultivation will 
hot work on your soil because of some fancied lo- 
cal or peculiar condition. It will work in your 
case and on your soil also, if the land was well 
Prepared and the soil well fined before planting. 


A Thought for the Week. 


HERE are four great wastes to-day, the 
more lamentable because they are unneces- 
Sary. They are preventable death, preven- 
table sickness, preventable conditions of low phy- 
Sicial and mental efficiency, and preventable ignor- 
ance. The magnitude of these wastes is testified 
to by experts competent to judge. They fall like 
the shades of night over the whole human race, 
blotting out its fairest years of happiness,—Dr. 


N OT MANY years ago the man who would 














“What’s The News?” 




















‘increase the acreage to some extent. 


The Corner in the Wheat Market. 


HE NEWS of most interest to our Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers these last few 
days has been that of advancing prices 
for wheat and cotton, the advance in both cases 
coming too late to be of any material benefit to 
the farmers who grow these crops, but meaning 
millions in profits to a few shrewd speculators 
in New York and Chicago. Especially sensational 
was the corner of the wheat market by John A. 
Patten, of Chicago. He made several millions 
and had the good sense to get out before prices' 
dropped again—in which drop hundreds of smaller 
speculators lost their fortunes. Patten ran wheat 
prices this time only to about $1.30, while $1.85 
was reached in the Joseph Leiter corner in 1898. 
& & 
Why Cotton is Higher. 


ESS spectacular but hardly less 
has been the» tecent advance in cotton 
prices. After weeks of depression ten 
cents aS a general price is again the rule, and 
this coming just at planting time will, of course, 
The in- 
creased price is due partly to the late start made 
with the 1909 crop in most parts of the South, 
Lut more largely to the increased takings by 
spinners as compared with last year. As to the 
1909 the general opinion is doubtless 
that of the New Orleans Picayune: 








marked 











acreage, 


“One thing is very certain, there will be 
no reduction in acreage anywhere in the 
Belt outside of the districts in Louisiana and 
Mississippi where the ravages of the boll wee- 
vil have caused discouragement.”’ 

Mr. Sully is making a desperate effort to inter- 
est the South in an elaborately planned system 
of warehouses, but the farmer generally appears 
to be shy of the scheme. Being so well organ- 
ized now through the Farmers’ Union, the cotton 
growers prefer to work out their own salvation 


and the gambling pits. 
& & 


The Turkish Revolution. 


BDUL HAMID, Sultan of Turkey, sits on 
‘Al a throne very far in point both of distance 
and (ordinarily) of concern from most 
readers of The Progressive Farmer, and yet no 
one interested in the onward march of human lib- 
erty can be indifferent to the recent Turkish crisis. 
Until last July, it will be remembered, Turkey 
was an absolute monarchy, the Sultan perhaps 
having even more power in his hands than the 
Czar of Russia. He was the head not only of the 
civil government, but also of the State Church 
(the Mohammedan). But by last July the move- 
ment led by the liberty-loving party of ‘‘Young 
had reached such proportions that the 
was forced to grant a constitution and 
arrange for an elective parliament (or legisla- 
ture) which met for the first time last December. 
A few weeks ago, however, the old reactionary 
element again got control of the Sultan and the 
administration, and steps were taken which indi- 
cated the overthrow both of Parliament and the 
Constitution. Then it was that the people rose 
in defense of their rights, and after an uncertain 
conflict of several days, the friends of liberty 
have now definitely triumphed, and the Sultan 
will either have to give up his throne or rule 
with power so curtailed as to leave him little 
more than a figurehead. 
Sooner or latter in Russia, as already in Tur- 
key, the cause of liberty will triumph, and a 
long oppressed and misruled people will come in- 
to their own. 
the rule of an 


Turks” 
Sutan 


“The progress of humanity under 


All-wise, All-gracious, Almighty 





Rie on . = wate. 
J. Pease Norton, Yale 1 niversity. 


rather than accept plans that smell of Wall Street] 


The Oklahoma Lynching. 


Ay KLAHOMA. which has set the rest of the 
AG country a good example in so many par- 
ticulars of late now appears in a role de- 
cidedly less creditable. The recent lynching of 
four white men at Ada is singular in that the vic- 
tims were men of prominence, two of them mil- 
lionaire cattle kings. The lynchers, however, de- 
serve ho more censure, perhaps even less, than if 
the victims had been men utterly without friends 
or influence. All lynching is disreputable, but 
when the man lynched is comparatively friend- 
less and defenceless, there is an element of shame- 
ful cowardice about it that makes it an even great- 
er crime. 

a a 


The Income Tax Getting Popular. 


HE proposition for an income tax grows 
steadily in popularity, President Taft him- 
self being now said to favor the plan. If 
all the Democratic Senators support it, it will re- 
quire the addition of only sixteen Republicans to 
pass the measure. Senator Bailey’s bill levies a 
tax of 3 per cent on incomes over $5,000, and yet 
it is estimated that it would yield $60,000,000 to 
$90,000,000 a year, or from one-third to one- 
fourth as much as our tariff duties. Senator 
Cummins, Republican of Iowa, has introduced an- 
bill, somewhat different, providing for a 
graduated tax—that is, the larger the income the 
higher the percentage of tax. In some shape or 
other, one of these measures is likely to pass. 

But, some one reminds us, the Supreme Court 
in 1895 declared the income tax law unconstitu- 
tional; and this is true. As the court was so 
evenly divided, however, the vote being 5 to 4, 
and three of the five unfavorable judges have 
since been succeeded by new men, there is strong 
reason to believe the law would now be upheld. 
And anyhow, the Senate seems determined to 
proceed upon this assumption. 


ks 
Minor Matters Merely Mentioned. 


UDGE HART is now considering the motion 
BA for a new trial in the case of the Coopers 


charged with the murder of Senator Car- 














other 


mack. 

Florida and Missouri now seem likely to have 
State Prohibition as an issue before the voters of 
these States. The Florida Senate has passed the 
bill submitting the matter to popular vote. In 
Texas there is great indignation over the failure 
of the Legislature to take similar action, as was 
promised in the Democratic platform last year. 
In Virginia the only license towns remaining are 
Richmond, Petersburg, Newport News, Norfolk, 
and Portsmouth, and efforts will be made to ‘“‘dry”’ 
these by local option election this year. 

Mississippians are pleased over the action of 
Secretary of the Navy Meyer in directing that the 
battleship Mississippi shall sail up the Mississippi 
River to Natchez for the presentation of the silver 
service given by the people of the State. 

Secretary of War Dickinson has sailed from 
Charleston for the Panama Canal, where he goes 
personally to investigate the work of construc- 
tion. 

The Tennessee Legislature is in session again 
after a six weeks’ recess. It will adjourn sine die 
in a few days now. : 

L. B. Horne, a wealthy retired stone-cutter of 
Mississippi, has gone to Washington to put back 
the name of Jefferson Davis on old Cabin John 
Bridge. It is a very pretty story of how Horne 
has long wished to do this service for the great 
Confederate leader whom he loved so much, and 
now gets the coveted privilege. 

The Catholic Church has just canonized Joan of 
Are—that is, she will hereafter be recognized as 
a saint. 

Senator Bailey and Senator McLaurin vigorous- 
ly criticise the new tariff bill as sectional. Bind- 
ing twine, used by Western farmers, they point 
out, is on the free list, while the cotton farmer’s 
ties and bagging are highly protected—taxing the 
Southern farmer over $1,000,000 a year. Write 
your Representative and Senator_and get them to 
help McLaurin and Bailey in removing the duty 





God is forward, not backward,” 


on ties and bagging. 
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Lameness in Horses and Mules---Il. 





Trts ts article number 9 in our sertes, ‘‘The Dtseases of 
Live Steck: Their Nature, Prevention and Treatment,” by Dr. 
Tait Butler, Associate Edttor of The Progressive Farmer. 











NE OF THE most common 
causes of lameness is puncture 
of the sole of the foot. It is 
caused by the animal’s stepping on a 
ndil or other sharp object. The 
puncture is most likely to occur in 
the neighborhood of the frog, or 
where the sole and wall of the hoof 
join, but it may occur in any part of 
the sole. When the nail comes in 
contact with the horn of the sole it is 
likely to glance until it it meets the 
projection of the wall or the softer 
rough frog; hence the greater fre- 
quency of punctures in these locali- 
tis. 











Symptoms. 


Since the nail usually pulls out, 
and the horn springs back to its for- 
mer position, so as to close the open- 
ing made by the nail, there is some- 
times difficulty in locating exactly the 
seat of the wound. 

Locating this sore of lameness in 
the stifle joint is a common but inex- 
cusable error, as the action resulting 
from lameness in the two parts is en- 
tirely different. The so-called “‘grav- 
el,’’ which is said to enter the sole 
of the foot and then “work out” at 
the heel, is usually the ‘“‘working out”’ 
of the pus or the matter resulting 
from a nail puncture or a bruise. 

If an animal becomes suddenly and 
severely lame and there be no evi- 
dence of any injury to any other part 
of the leg, such as swelling, heat, and 
pain upon pressure, it is always well 
to look for puncture in the foot. If 
the animal stands with the lame foot 





extended and when walking places 
the lame foot well forward and brings 
the well foot up to it, the evidence of 
puncture is still stronger. To exam- 
ine the foot properly the shoe should 
be removed. It is not sufficient to 
merely scrape the bottom of the foot 
clean, for if the nail has pulled out 
and the horn sprung back in position, 
all trace of its entrance may have 
been obliterated. To examine the 
foot properly a pair of large pincers 
or a hammer is necessary. The for- 
mer is the better, as by compressing 
the hoof:the exact spot may be found, 
while tapping the sole with a ham- 
mer may cause the animal to evince 
pain even though the tapping is not 
directly over the injury; but with a 
little care the spot may be definitely 
located with either instrument. If 
the injury is of a few days’ standing, 
additional heat in the hoof and per- 
haps slight swelling of the coronet 
may also be present, 


Treatment. 


When the point of the puncture has 
been ascertained the horn should be 
pared out so as to leave an opening 
for the escape of all matter. This 
opening need not be larger than the 
size of an ordinary lead pencil. The 
practice of burning out this hole with 
a hot iron or by the use of caustic is 
useless, but a better practice than al- 
lowing it to remain closed. A solu- 
tion of creolin, or some other of the 
coal tar disinfectants—one part of 


1-to-500 watery solution of cor- 
rosive sublimate may be used to 
wash the wound. A small amount 
of absorbent cotton forced into the 
opening will remain there until the 
next dressing. The plugging of the 
opening is necessary only when the 
foot is not covered with absorbent 
cotton and bandaged. If the animal 
be kept in a clean place, and the 
wound washed once a day with the 
same solution, a rapid recovery’ is 
usually the result, unless the nail 
has puntured the coffin joint, when 
serious consequences usually follow. 
In case where the lameness is severe, 
a poultice of wheat bran or linseed 
may be applied for a day or two, but 
should not be kept up for a longer 
period. 

In those cases where the lameness 
subsides, but luxuriant granulations 
of “proud flesh’? spring up and fill 
the opening in the horn, they may 
be cut down by a hot iron to a point 
level with the inner or deeper sur- 
face of- the horny sole. Then the 
cavity should be filled with balsam 
of fir, a pad of cotton placed over it, 
and over all a piece of good firm 
leather which may be held in place 
by a shoe. 

The main point in the treatment 
of nail puncture of the foot is to give 
free exit to all ‘‘matter’? that may 
collect and keep the parts as clean as 
possible. If this be done, the ‘‘mat- 
ter’? will not be compelled to “‘work 
out” at the heels, and no separation 
or loss of hoof will occur. 





That there should one Man die 
ignorant who had capacity for 
Knowledge, this I call a tragedy, 
were it to happen more than twenty 
times a minute.—Carlyle. 





The way to gain freedom is to 








the disinfectant to 25 of water or a 








Catawba County Live Stock Associa. 
tion, 


Messrs. Editors: It was my good 
fortune to attend, April 9th, a meet- 
ing of the Catawba County Live 
Stock and Dairy Association. 

The meeting was not in a town, but 
away out in the country, five miles 
from Newton, at the farm of Mr. 
John Robinson, a stately old place, 
with large old-style dwelling, sur- 
rounded by giant oaks and broad 
acres. Just back of the house a 
winding brook, with a cool spring, a 
milk house and just beyond commo- 
dious house and cattle barns, silos 
and beautiful green pastures. 

On this particular morning some 
half dozen acres of all this scenery 
were covered with buggies, wagons, 
horses, mules, cows, hogs, and chick- 
ens. The forenoon was given to an 
interchange of news and views, as 
the owners of the live stock on ex- 
hibition took delight in showing off 
their exhibits to the admiring throng, 

After a bountiful dinner, served 
in groups, a megaphone sounded the 
eall for a iine up of the stock for 
exhibit and judging. 

First came the dairy cow, Jerseys 
and Guernseys; that the beef types, 
Polled Angus and Herefords; then 
the big stallions, brood mares and 
colts. Next the fine breeds of hogs 
anl chickens in boxes on wagons. 
Then came Dr. Hartman and Prof. 
Conover, with hands full of blue and 
red ribbons to take the scores and 
make the awards. But just here the 
writer, who was then to attend a 
meeting of the state executive com- 
mittee, had to leave, very much to 
his regret. 

I write these lines to commend the 
example of Catawba County and with 
the hope of stimulating other coun- 
ties to go and do likewise. 





R. H. GOWER. 













































Properly built dairy cream 
the fact that the world famous 


skim tv’o to ten times cleaner, 


separators. 


way. They have short, squatty 


“Bucket bowls” are practically 
disks or inside contraptions. 


complicated, inferior niachines. 


Toronto, Can. 











other contraptions inside the bowl. 


set above their bearings and fed through the top. 


Other makers can’t 
build Tubulars, because our patents prevent them. 
So they stick to the old time way — use disks or 
other bowl contraptions because their machines 
are no good at all without them—and offer them 
to you as an excuse for buying their antiquated, 


Winnipeg, Can. 





separators need neither disks nor 
This is absolutely proven by 
Sharples Dairy Tubular Cream 


Separators are built without such bowl contraptions and yet 


skim faster, run smoother, turn 


easier and wear longer than any disk or other style of separator 
made by any of our competitors. 


Why the Other Fellows Use Disks 


Tubulars are entirely different from all other 
Tubular construction is the only 
mechanically and scientifically correct method 
of separator building. All other separators are 
still built in the old time, incorrect ‘‘bucket be ,1” 


“bucket bowis,’’ 


useless without 


Sharples Dairy Tubular 


The Sharples Separator Co. 
West Chester, Penna. 
Chicago, IIl. 





We Don’t Think You Want Them 


We don’t believe you want a work making, uncleanable, butter 
tainting, expense creating ‘‘bucket bowl,” filled with disks or other 
If you don’t, then get a Tubular. 
remember that ‘bucket bowls” are all about alike 
class —as is confessed by the maker of the “original’’ disk’ filled 
separator. This maker admits that a catalogue house has been build- 
ing a disk separator, like his, for a number of years and he now ad- 
vertises a patent infringement suit against this catalogue house 

machine and asks the Court to make the catalogue 
The real trouble with our disky 
friend is that the farmers have learned what he 
now admits —that anybody can build disk sep- 
arators, and build them cheap, and that the 
catalogue house separator is the same as the old 
disk separator. Farmers are wise enough to know 
that any man or woman who will put up with the 
inconvenience and expense of a disk separator had 
better Luy it as cheap as possible, then when they 
throw it away they haven’t lost so much. Several 
new disk separators are more modern and satis- 
factory than the much advertised “old original’”’ 


contraptions. 


house stop. 





aud sell for half. 


If you want your money’s worth — want 
your separator to last a life time — don’t get any 
disk machine — get a Sharples Tubular. 
farmers are getting Tubulars. 


logue No. 283. 


Portland, Ore. 














But if you do— 
all in the same 





Most 
Write for cata- 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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[Co LIVE STOCK 


The First Essential of Successful Stock 


Raising. 


F THE ADVANTAGES of live 
stock husbandry, as pictured in 
the agricultural press, by far- 
mers’ institute lecturers and by agri- 
cultural teachers generally, had been 
realized by those who have attempted 
to engage in the business throughout 
the South, there would now be no ne- 
cessity for advocating the growing 
of more live stock. 


on 
Va 


While we are convinced that the 
teaching regarding the value of live 
stock husbandry has in the main been 
correct, it nevertheless remains a 
stubborn fact that Southern farmers, 
and others among us who have had 
“experience,” have not found the bus- 
{ness generally profitable. Probably 
95 out of every 100 who have engag- 
ed in some one of the various lines of 
stock raising, on @& more or less ex- 
{ensive scale, will testify to their firm 
conviction that there is more money 
in cotton. 

This failure of the general experi- 
ence of our people to support facts 
established and generally accepted 
when applied to other farming sec- 
tions, must have some satisfactory ex- 
planation. That is, there must be 
some good reason why live stock hus- 
bandry has not been found generally 
profitable throughout the South and 
consequently has not made that pro- 
gressive development which generally 
eccompanies improved agricultural 
conditions. 

The excuse generally given by 
those who have not made the busi- 
ness profitably is, very naturally, that 
climatic, soil, and other conditions 
are unfavorable to the industry; but 
that this conclusion is untenable, 
there is ample proof in the success of 
individuals here and there through- 
out the whole South, who have made 
practically all the different lines of 
stock raising profitable. It is but 
natural that those who have not 
made the business profitable should 
lay the blame on the climate, soil, or 
some other condition over which 
man has no control, rather than on 
themselves; but In view of the fact 
that some have succeeded, we are 
brobebly justified in concluding that 
the trouble has been with the man. 

With the coming of the boll weevil 
there is additional reason for the in- 
troduction of more live stock husban- 
dry into our agriculture, and those 
who are financially able are going to 
invest and lose much money in live 
Stock during the next few years un- 


less they depart from the practices of 
the past. 


For fifteen years we have had rath- 
r unusual opportunities for observ- 
ing the live stock business as it has 
been managed in that part of the 
South east of Texas, and we have no 
hesitation in stating that the chief 
causes of failure are directly involved 
'n the feeding question. 

Before investing money in live 
8tOck it is necessary that we provide 








suitable feed in abundance at the 
lease cost practicable. To buy feed 
at the ruling prices throughout the 
South is ruinous. Moreover, to keep 
live stock and fail to supply suitable 
feed in abundance is making finan- 
cial‘loss certain. No profit is made 
the owner until the body demands of 
the animal are supplied, and if bare- 
ly enough feed for these are furnish- 
ed, not only is there no profit, but in- 
stead, the complete loss of that feed 
which is given is the inevitable re- 
sult. 

The first step in preparing for live 
stock husbandry is to prepare for the 
growing of feed for live stock. The 
chief if not the only true purpose 
of live stock on the farm, apart 
from the work stock, is to con- 
sume feed and convert it into 
products of equal or greater value 
and leave on the farm a large share 
of the plant foods used in the pro- 
duction of the stock feed. If this be 
the case, the more raw _ product, 
feed, consumed the more finished 
product made and the more fully has 
the anima] fulfilled its true mission. 
Anyone who contemplates materially 
increasing his live stock, six months 
or a year hence, should begin at once 
to provide real pastures and an 
abundance of feed for such live stock. 

While our errors are many as re- 
spects the selection and balancing of 
feeds, our chiefest of sins is in not 
providing a sufficient quantity. Ow- 
ing to the fact that we do not pro- 
duce sufficient feed stuffs for local 
use, the price of feeds is high and 
we are not likely to find profit in 
feeding what we produce unless it is 
fed under the most favorable condi- 
tions. Hence, the necessity for a good 
quality of live stock well fed, but 
remember always that the first and 
most important phase of live stock 
growing on the fram, is the produc- 
tion of feeding stuffs. There is no 
wisdom in getting an expensive ma- 
chine unless we are certain we can 
supply an abundance of the raw ma- 
terials necessary to successfully run 
the machine. No Southern man has 
any use for live stock unless he ex- 
pects, nay, is certain, he can supply 
an abundance of feed produced on 
his own farm at the least cost practi- 
cable. 

More feed first and then more live 
stock! 





War on the Cattle Tick. 


The work of eradicating cattle 
ticks, which used to be all over 
North Carolina, is being actively 
pressed and there are now in the 
field twenty United States experts 
and eight State experts. Forty-nine 
counties have been cleared of ticks, 
these being in the western section, 
and the good work is now in prog- 
ress in eleven others, these being 
Stanly, Montgomery, Randolph, Lee, 
Chatham, Wake, Franklin, Halifax, 
Nash, Edgecombe and Wilson. In 
Wake surprisingly few ticks were 
found in the northern part of the 
county, which adjoins’ territory 
where the stock law’ has been in 


force for years, this county having | 


been for many years also stock law 
territory. In the Southern part of 
the county ticks are found at eleven 
points. This territory adjoins what 
is known as free range territory, 


where there has never been the ad- 
vantage of the no-fence law.—Char- 
lotte Observer. 





Suits Against Infringers of 


DE LAVAL 
Cream Separator Patents 


Affecting the Standard Separatcr Co., 
the lowa Dairy Separator Co, the Peerless 
Cream Separator Co., and all others who 
have or may be making, selling or using 
Cream Separators containing ‘*‘Disc”’ 
bowl construction infringing United States 
Letters Patent No. 892,999. 








We have previously announced the bringing of suit by 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY against 
the STANDARD SEPARATOR CO., for infringement of 
LETTERS PATENT NO. 892,999 in the manufacture 
and sale of cream separators covered by the claims of said 
letters patent, and the fact of infring’ng separators made by 
the STANDARD SEPARATOR CO. being sold by various 
other concerns under scveral different names. 

' We now beg to announce for the information and cau- 
tion of all whom it may concern, that further suits for in. 
fringement of this patent have likewise been begun in the 
UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT against the IOWA 
DAIRY SEPARATOR CO. and the PEERLESS CREAM 
SEPARATOR CO., both of Waterloo, Ia. 

Separators made by one or both of said IOWA and 
PEERLESS Companies have been or are being sold under 
different names by the RACINE-SATTLEY CO. of Omaha, 
Neb; the HANFORD PRODUCE CO. of Sioux City, Ie.; 
the L. A. WATKINS MERCHANDISE CO. of Denver, 
Colo., and several other concerns whose names are not men- 
tioned either because exclusive evidence has not yet been 
obtained against them or because of their expressed determi- 
nation to get out of the separator business. 

All separators containing such infringing Disc construc- 
tion sold by any of these concerns, or anyone else, equally 
infringe said letters patent as if actually sold by the 
STANDARD, IOWA or PEERLESS Companies under 
their own names, and all of these concerns are equally liable 
foe such infringement. 

Igkewise is EVERY USER of any such infringing 
separator bought of any of these parties or anyone else liable 
to the DE LAVAL COMPANY for all income or profit 
derived from the use thereof. 

The caution is again repeated that there are STILL 
OTHER CONCERNS infringing this and other DE LAVAL 
owned patents who will be held accountable in due course. 


THE DE LAVALSEPARATOR CO. 


ffices : 
General Offices LIAM St 
1213 & 1215 Finnert St. 165 BROADWAY 14 «16 Princess Street 


PHILADELPHIA WINNIPEG 
DRUMM & SACRAMENTO STS, 107 FIRST STREET 
SAN FKANCISCO .;, NEW YORK. PORTLAND, OREG. 





42 E. MADISON STREET 173-177 WILLIAM STRE 
SHICAGO es ™ 
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How the Boys’ Corn 


Yalobusha County. 


It Has Shown That the Average 
bled With the Same Amount of 


Pride in Their Work—Far-Reaching Results Will Follow. 


During the month of March, 1908, 
there was organized in Yalobusha 
County, Mississippi, a movement 
looking toward the betterment of 
methods in farming in that section 
and stimulation of interest in all ag- 
ricultural methods. It was called 
the Yalobusha Farmer Boys’ Corn 
Club. 

Nobody, probably, foresaw the re- 
sults that have already flowed from 
this unpretentious organization. But 
the idea caught among the boys of 
Yalobusha. They came together and 
talked it over. They dug up such 
literature as was available and post- 
ed themselves regarding the most ap- 
proved methods of growing cotton 
and corn and the hundred and one 
other products of the soil that thrive 
in the fertile loam of Yalobusha 
County. 

A new pride in their calling and 
in their county has already mani- 
fested itself. Farming is being in- 
vested with an atmosphere of inter- 
est and romance rightfully its own, 
and the allurement of the city is fad- 
ing out of Yalobusha’s perspective. 
Farmers and farmers’ boys are slap- 
ping each other on the back and 
thanking God afresh that they are 
farmers and farmers’ boys—and that 
they live in Yalobusha County. 


Three Hundred Boys Joined in the 
Work. 

The avowed purpose in the forma- 
tion of the club was to provide for 
contests in the growing of cotton and 
corn, after the plans of Dr. S. A. 
Knapp, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Demonstration 
Work. Liberal prizes were offered, 
and nearly three hundred of the 
most enterprising and wide-awake 
boys of Yalobusha County were en- 
listed in the work. Each boy was 
urged to thoroughly prepare a plot 
of half an acre, which he was requir- 
ed to cultivate individually. Each 
boy was furnished with data regard- 
ing the best qualities of seed and 
was admonished to make his own se- 
lection, bearing in mind the qualities 
of his soil, the climate in which his 
products were to be grown, etc. Each 
boy was urged to give the young 
plants the very best care until late 
in the season. In a word, each of 
the contestants was instructed to 
surround his little crops with the 
most favorable conditions known to 
scientific farming, and thus to put 
into a _ practical experiment the 
vaunted theories of the agricultural 
colleges. 


It Has Shown That Crop Yields Are 
Only Half What They Should Be. 
The results were at once gratify- 

ing to the projectors of the club and 

a delightful surprise to its members. 

It has been demonstrated to these 

boys that the production of every 

acre of land in the county can be 

doubled by the proper mixing of a 

little skill with their methods. This, 

it is believed will go to the root of 
most of the supposed inabilities of 
the farmers to build good county 
roads, comfortable country homes 
and adequate rural schools; for 


whenever the people have become 
more prosperous they will at once 


begin to make these improvements. 


Similar organizations have per- 
formed a wonderful amount of good 


in the States of the North and West; 


then why not, it is argued, for ‘Old 
The principle object 


Mississippi?” 
is to begin early in life to create in 
the young people a respect and love 
for agricultural pursuits to give 


Club is Waking Up 


Yields per Acre Can Be Dou- 
Labor—Farmers Take a New 


their literary studies, and to fit them 
to begin the battle of life equipped 
with knowledge that future success 
will demand. 


Several Boys Made Over 100 Bushels 
Per Acre. 

We kept up with the boys through 
the teachers and by correspondence. 
Most of the plots were visited, and we 
then came in personal touch with the 
boys in their own homes. When the 
results were known, the yield of sev- 
eral boys showed that by their own 
individual efforts the results @were 
almost incredible. Over one Spun. 
dred and twenty bushels were pro- 
duced by one of the boys, and several 
produced more than a hundred bush- 
cls per acre. The measuring and 
harvesting of the crops were done in 
the presence of disinterested par- 
ties, and in most instances the yield 
was more than twice the accustomed 
number of bushels. 

A publie exhibit was held in Octo- 
ber and right there did the move- 
ment assume its importance in the 
eyes of the whole county. Visitors 
from the county and the adjoining 
counties came in troops to inspect 
the products of these ambitious 
voung farmers. Not only the coun- 
try people, but the town folks show- 
ed their interest. realizing that the 
prosperity of every interest in the 
State would always be linked with 
that of those who till the soil. 
There is no greater work being 
carried on in the South to-day than 
that of Dr. S. A. Knapp and his corps 
of earnest agents, assisted by the 
schools and men who are able to 
foresee the great upheaval of untold 
good that will result and in time 
revolutionize farming, which will 
cause the whole county to blossom 
with prosperity. How much greater 
our country would be if our products 
were doubled! We would no longer 
be fighting against want, but could 
spend the surplus for needed internal 
improvements. 

THOMAS. A. EARLY, 
Superintendent of Education, Yalo- 
busha Co., Miss. 


SOLD OUT. 





Publishers Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

As I continue to receive orders 
from my ad, please state that I have 
sold all my seed corn. 

A, W. GRAHAM, 
Machpelah, N. C. 





ROSE DALE HERD OF 











Aberdeen-Angus 


offer, and more coming every day. 
for bo:klet and prices. Address 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 


We have a few young Bulls and Heifers to 
Write us 





DIRE 





| “BREEDERS 
CTOBY” 














Buy from those who give their sole attention to 
W E 





herd. Tf youare interested write. 


The Bine 


Our herd comprises the most splendid lines of breeding and individuals that 
buy or experience develop in American and English bred Berkshires. 
“LORD PREMIER OF THE BLUE RIDGE,”’ 103555, the greatest living boar. he 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST Hoe 


the production of the greatest Berkshire type 
DO 





money can 


ads our 


Ridge Berkshire Farms, Asheville, N. G; 














Selwyn Farm Trgughbred 5 


Headed by the $1,100.00 Son of Premier Long- 
fellow 68600, LEE’S PREMIER 3D 112763, the 
SHORTEST NOSED AND BEST HEADED BOAR in 
America, 
We are now booking orders for his pigs of 
both sexes, which are marked just like him; 
or will sell you magnificently bred sows safe 
with pig by him. 
Our herd contains sons and daughters of 
the peerless Longfellow 68600, Berryman Duke 
72946 (litter mate to Masterpiece 77000); Pre- 
mier Longfellow’s Rival 101678; Duke of 
Oakdale 93955. 
Sows bred to Lee’s Premier 3d 112763, and 
spring pigs of both sexes by Kenilworth Long- 
fellow 104156; Duke of Oakdale 93955; Berryton 
ane 72946, and Premier Longfellow’s Rival 
01678. 
Registered Jerseys for sale at all times. 
Write for descriptive booklet and prices. 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., 
CHARLOTTE, N. C 


Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Gattle and Berkshire Hogs 














Eminent X, atthe head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10.000. No females for sale at present, 
but have a few choice bulls and bull 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls: 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD 


NEWTON, N. C. 


BILTMORE 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF 
NEW SELECTION OF 
Jersey Bulls and Heifer Calves and Bred 
Heifers 
Now ready for distributict 
REASONABLE PRICE». 
26GS FOR HATCHING. 

Now is the time to send in your Egg orders. 
Send in your order now; have them shipped 
when you want them. Don’t be late! Our 
1909 Mating List is yours for the asking. 

Address 


ILTMORE FARMS 
BILTMORE, N. C. 


The South’s Greatest Herd 


Tennessee Herd of Duroc-Jersey Swine 
Headed by Tennessee Colonel 20665, winner of 
first in class Tennessee State Fair, 1908, one of 
the greatest Boars of the breed. Some extra 


























Found at Las 


100 Red and Gray 
Fox Cubs at $4.00 Ss. H 
9 each, and a lot of 
Walker and other breeds of as fine Fox, Cat, 
Deer and Coon Dogs as live, and my priceslare 
right. Write me for list. E. F. WILMOTH, Shelbyville, Ky. 


choice Spring Pigs by Tennessee Colonel for 
sale. Correspondence solicited. 

. STANBERY & SONS, 
Newport, Cocke County, Tenn. 








We are now ready to ship any quan- 
tity of Providence. Also other vari- 
eties. Write for free catalog. 
W. E. KITE & CO. 
P. O. Box No. 2, WALDO, FIA. 


Sweet Potato Plants 


Foxes, Dogs, Eggs. 


I can furnish this season 400 Red and Gray 
Fox Cubs at $4.00 each; best of Fox-hound 
Pups $7.50 to $10.00 each. 

S. C. B. Leghorn Eggs $1.00 per 30; 15 Barred 
Rock Eggs $1.00; 12 Pekin Duck Eggs $1.00. 

10 broke Fox-hounds. 

J. D. ST HILL, Shelbyville, Ky. 


Tee 
‘Pure Bred Unregistered 
“ANGORA BUCKS 


Good ones. Lambs and Year- 
lings. Cheapatten dollars each, 
f. o. b. This price for thirty 


days only, cash with order. 


A. L. FRENCH, 


Byrdsville, o ‘ 


Virginia. 








Jersey Calves at Auction 


Great Overflow of High-bred Jersey 
Males and Females at Auction, 
Greensboro, N. C., May 4, 1909. 


My barn is gow full of Jersey Cows, andIam 
for the first time offering Heifers from the 
great Bull Trevarth’s General; he by Gen- 
eral Marigold, out of Trevarth’s Puritan 
General Marigold by Major Polo, out of Mary 
Idagold, test 23 pounds of butter in seven days 
asa 3-year old. Major Polo by Glynllyn Boy 
out of Massey Polo, the butter queen of the 
Jersey race. Miiked in seven days 354 pounds 
of milk that made 30 Ibs. 6% ounces of butter, 
Cows sired by this famous bull are now milk- 
ing in my herd, and every one are No. 1 cows, 
Sale begins at 1 o’clock, P. M. Bids by mail 
will be placed in the hands of competent men 
and treated with utmost fairness. For par- 
ticulars, address OHN A. YOUNG, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

At Roberts & Harmon’s Stables, No. 116 §. 
Davie St., formerly Vanstory’s Stables, later 
Benny Bros. 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred » Essex Hogs, 


Horses, Jersey Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Black z B Dogs :: : : 
or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 


FARMS, Robert L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N.C. 


Duroc Jersey Pigs 


Of all ages, ready to ship. Will quote special 
low price for 30days. Bred Gilts and Service 
Boars a specialty. Pedigree furnished with 
each head sold. Write for prices. 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., Mulberry, Tenn. 


Melville Farm. 


Jersey Cattle and Shropshire Sheep. 
A few choice Bull Calves by Eminent of Mel- 
ville, and Buck Lambs for July delivery. 
R. W, SCOTT, Haw River, N.C 











Tamworth Pigs, ; 
Young Jersey Bulls, 
One Dutch Belted Bull, 

FOR SALE. Address 


OCCONEECHEE FARM 


DURHAM. N. C. 


MOST SPLENDID. Small Jack 


FOR SALE 
(Spanish). Well broke. Will deliver him 
anywhere in North Carolina or South Caro 
ina for $200. 











R. H. W. BARKER, 
R. F. D. No. 2, Stanly, N. C 


ARROWHEAD FARM. 
Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poland . Chinas 


of the best breeding. 
Sam’! B. Woods, :: Charlottesville. Virginia 











DR. L. J. HERRING 


GRADUATE 


Poland China Hogs 


SHORT HORN CATTLE, RED PIT GAMES. 


$1.25; 26 for $2.25, and Fancy Poultry. 
antee good quality and safe arrival. 





Veterinary Surgeon and lentist 


Annex of Freeman « Sorrell’s Stables, 
Entrance 120 E. Mergan and Wilming- 
ton Streets, RALEIGH, N, C. 





them agricultural training along with 





Will answer calls day or night. 


FROM KANSAS CITY VETERINARY COLLEGE. | 


TUGGLE BROS.. 
Brush Creek, Tenn. 


Eggs. 30 $3.50; large Pekin Duck Eggs, 13 for 
Guar- 


Registered Duroc Jersey 


No better stock to be had than mine. Satif 
faction guaranteed. I always ship with Pr 
ilege of return. R. W. WA THOM, 

Petersburg. T*_ 

















age about 2% years. Price, $50, 


| 
H DR. A. D. DICKSON, Raeford, N. C. 


H in a pure-bred, high-grade 
A Bargain JERSEY BULL, “Snow Flake,’ | 


ES.WRIGHT'S Poland Chinas 


’| at-home stock for sale. Come to see 1 F 
write your wants. E. S. W RIGHT, 
Sykes, Te 
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OUR R. F. D. GOLUMN 


THE RIGHT KIND OF PATRONS. 











They Buy Stamps, Leave the Boxes 
Unlocked and, Best of All, Work 
the Roads. 


Dear Brother Pearsall: I wish to 
express myself somewhat through 
our valuable paper, The Progressive 
Farmer, to its readers and especial- 
ly to the patrons of my route. I 
have advocated good roads to my 
patrons, and they have worked up 
my roads to some extent. They have 
puilt a good bridge over a large 
stream On a country road without 
any aid from the County Commis- 
sioners. 

I have 23 miles to travel: 10 miles 
of public road, which is kept up very 
well, and 13 miles of country road, 
which is kept up better in propor- 
tion than the public road. And I 
feel safe in saying that it will be 
put in good condition at their ear- 
liest convenience. 

I know I have some of the best 
people in the world on my route— 
[could not ask for better. I am not 
pothered as much with pennies as 
Iwas, hope the patrons will supply 
themselves with a few stamps. I 
don’t have to unlock very many box- 
es—the majority leave them unlock- 
ed, which is a lot of help. I have 
found all kinds of presents in the 
boxes—very seldom make a trip 
without finding something. 

I have ten or fifteen Progressive 
Farmers on my route and hope to 
have more, L. O. RITCHIE. 

Richfield, N. C. 


THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH OOTTON. 


Raleigh, N. C., April 24, 1909. 
Votton, best grades -.....--..-..---.9% to 10 
ee Fe eee 6 to9 














RICHMOND TOBACCO MARKET. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco, 
Strips. Stems and Scraps.) 


Richmond, Va., April 24, 1909. 

We have had quite large receipts 
of loose tobacco during this week 
consisting mostly of suncured tobac- 
cos with a large proportion of dam- 
aged tobacco. Prices are about the 
Same and the bulk of the tobacco is 
being taken up by the Trust. Re- 
ports from the country say that the 
farmers are well advanced in their 
work, and we may expect that during 
hext month planting will commence 
inearnest. Business in hogshead to- 


baccos is extremely quiet. . 
Bright 
Wrappers’ Fillers 
12 @l4 7 @9 
14 @23 | 9 @i1 
23 @50 |11 @13 








Cutters Smokers 








13 @s30 9 @10 
Sun-cured Dark-fired 











Medeen ----------------- 6 @8 5 @7 
geuum ER Ue 7 @ 7 @9 
| 5 ARS ea a Seater i | 9 @14 9 @i2 








NORFOLK PEANUT MARKET. 


Th Norfolk, Va., April 24. 1909. 
ot) Prices are strictly wholesale (not job 
_ represent prices obtained on actual 


Ms 
Pe ES Bae een ee 3% to 3% 
Pree? Ee oe ae 3% t 
webhenacabeecay. ren 
Mack Renate rsa tei 24% to 3% 
heme oie to 
Cas, per bag................_§ 3.00 


— 


CHARLESTON PROVISION AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 


D, Charleston, S.C., A 2 
B pe Sites packed. c- APH 10g 





10 
8 Eas. paceed <... ...... 10% 
3 Biiieecitsesessocasecns 7% 
~ Sean aie 
Bator Choice, TY wan == =~ 2a noe 30 


as to size and 








Cunenachaenbevenencesquene 15% 
Lard—-Pure—Tierces Pew aenesesuew 11 
POO) MOR atacand ewok evcncdestadwe $1.75 
SOR), QOMMTION siniwdccs ceccueccucs. 1.75 
ia” ae 90 to 1.00 
Grain—Corn, white 88 

a ae 7 
Oats—Clipped white 68 
SedvawESieeuwsekSs sods boceee 66 
Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel -. 85 
Corn, chop, per 100 pounds. ..... 1.60 
Wheat, bran, per 100 pounds.... =2n% (1.50 
Corn, bran, per 100 pounds. .-..-. 1.20 
Middlings, per 100 pounds. --..-. f& . £1.60 
Huils, per 100 pounds .-......... 50 
Rice Flour—Sacked, per bushel... 50. 
UOStOR TIGE—PiSC6d .6.6...5ccnsss "jo 80 | 
Rebundled.. ........... suck 80 ? 
INGW SIU thine one tane cosskscncecwese $1.05 
hs ee By | 
flour—Spring wheat patent-....- $6.50 to 6.75 
Wee icnnbestknuss candcdckdawaccs 6.25 to 6.50 
lL eS ES ae 6.00 to 6.25 
UEISNOD ne scducustnbateeksndadudeds 5.25 to 5.50 





CHICAGO HORSES. 
Chicago, April 24, 1909. 
Poor 








Good 

to fair to choice 

PO $125@185 $200@275 
Loggers and feeders --..--- 60@160 165@220 

farm mares and small 
¥ QUOD fase cccasiaSetecn T5@125 130@175 
Light drivers .............. 70@120 125@200 
Actors and coachers. -...--. 110@130 140@350 
Carriage pairs.............. 225@300 325@675 
Western (branded) ........ 15@ 45 60@100 
DECION <i ca uiewenus Renuaene as T5H@125 150@225 
ST, LOUIS MULES. 
St. Louis, April 24, 1909. 

Common Medium 

to medium to good 

iS). SE iaccninawawuasivas 8 65@ 90 8 90@110 
Co ra 80@115 115@125 
= ee ee 95@135 135@155 
ISH MMOS ccc cnsicsss.cuae 115@14é 145@ 175 | 
16 hands and over -._.... 130@150 155@225 





NEW YORK PRODUCE MARKET 
New York, April 24, 1909. 





Almost all kinds of country pro- 
duce are well sustained as to price. 
Che weather is cold and stormy, and} 
farming operations hereabouts must | 
be hampered, 

Foreign potatoes seem to be selling 
for less than domestic, even after 
bringing them 5,000 miles and paying 
a duty, as the quotations for English, 
Scotch or Holland range from $2.30 
@ 2.40 per 168-pound bag, while do- 
mestic 180-pounds are worth $2.62 
@3. New Floridas, No. 1, white, 
per barrel, $4@4.50; red, $3.50@4. 
Sweet potatoes, $2@3 per barrel for 
Maryland and Virginia. New Texas 
onions are firm and quoted at $1.40 
@1.60 per crate; yellow, $1.30@ 
1.40. Cabbage is lower as the supply 
all the week has been very liberal. 
Florida, white, per crate, $2@2.50 
red, 2.50@3.50; South Carolina, 
$2.25@2.50 for large. Celery, Flor- 
ida, per standard case, $2.30 @2.75; 
10-inch case, $1.75 @2.25, Egg plants 
firm at $2@3.25 per box for Florida. 
Beets are found of all qualities and 
prices: Florida, per crate, 75c@ 
$1.25; South Carolina, per 100 
bunches, all the way from $1@5. 
Cucumbers are plenty and quoted at 

2.50@3.25 per crate. Lettuce is 





plenty and with a wide range of 
values. Florida, per basket, 75c@ 
$1.50; South Carolina, about the 
same, and Norfolk, 50c@ $1.25. Okra 
$1.50@3.00. Peas, Florida, per bas- 
ket, $1@3;South Carolina, $2 @ 2.50. 
per large basket. Parsnips, per bbl., 







































_ THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO., 


/My Big Free Buggy Book to You 


Though these books cost me 8c each for postage alone, yet I’ll gladly send you one free because I 
want you to know about Split Hickory Vehicles—made-to-order—sold direct from factory to you at 
home on 30 Days’ Free Road Test—guaranteed 2 years. 


> Me 4 Book Tells How I Save You $26.50 on Split Hickory Buggies 


—tells why I can save it to you and just where the saving comes in—also tells how I save you at the same ratio on over 100 styles of Split Hickory 
Vehicles—more vehicles than you could see in 10 big store rooms, Better send for this book, sit down of an evening and look it over. It’s full 
of actual photographs of Vehicles and Harness of every description. It’s my latest and best book—for 1909—and it’s truly a Buggy Buyers’ Guide 
It not only gives descriptions and prices in detail, but also tells how good vehicles are made—why they are better made my 
way—all running parts made of second growth Shellbark Hickory, split with the grain, not sawed across it, 
4thus giving extrastrength and long wearing qualities. It tells about one of my latest features— 
Sheldon Genuine French joint automobile springs, making the easiest riding buggy on the market— 
even riding over rough roads is a pleasure with a “Split Hickory.” : 

Buying direct from the factory brings you in touch with the people who make your vehicle. My 
two years’ guarantee is to you direct—my 30 Days’ Free Road Test is to you direct—my price to you fof arr Vehicles Sold 
direct—no roundabout transaction as when buying through a dealer—keep the dealer’s profit to buy os S i 
things with—all meaning a big saving and more satisfaction to you. 

Will you let me mail you the book? Will you write for it today. Address me personally 


H. C. Phelps, President, 





$1.50 @2. Radishes plenty and worth | 
25e@ 50c per basket for North Caro-| Truck Farm For Sale 


lina. Spinach, 75¢@$1.50 per bar- 125 acres in the trucking centre; 2 miles from 
. x aa > are mM? £ | Beaufort; 1-2 mile from shipping station. 50 
rel. Squash, per crate, $1@2 for| acres under cultivation, 75 in timber and 


Florida. Tomatoes, Florida, per! wood, which can be disposed of readily in 
carrier, 75¢@ $ 1.75. Parsley, $3 @ Beaufort. For particulars apply to 

3.50 per barrel for curly. Parsnips, | D. W. MAYER, Agt., 

per barrel $1 7°@2. | Box 119, Beaufort, S. C. 


Butter continues firm, and cream- 
ery specials are worth 28@28kc; ex-| 2. ROK EL " ED HAY PRESS 
tras, 27@273c; Western imitation j ST E S F FEED Hi callie : 

on. 
creamery, 20c; factory, 16@18c. | ‘Two Men can run it. 

Eggs, firm within the range of 20 | ' Easy craft. South Bales. 
@ 23e for Western, and some South- | 











ern from not far below the Delaware, ,,° casera ‘ SATISFACTION Gt GUARANTEED. 
‘ad Wardcad Unt. HE AUTO. FEDAN HAY PRESS COMPANY 
. ne | 1521 WEST 12TH STREET 
F. J. ROOT. — | ang tor Cataiog Mt 35. KANSAS CITY, MO, 
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ew it, foo/” 


Why, I ¢ 


YO LD FRIENDS are pleasantly surprised when 
they discover that each has shown the same 
excellent judgment and discriminating taste. 
BAILEY BROS’ ROCK AND RYE made of 
best tobacco, properly cured, and delightfully 
flavored, has pleased and made friends of thou- 
sands of chewers. 
Practical Test Proves Tobacco Taste. 


BAILEY BROTHERS 


(Incorporated) 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


No better tobaccos made than those manuf: 
tured by BAILEY BROS. NOTIN A TRUST 











Don’t Risk Your Life and Property 


Your attention has been vividly called to the awful crime recently committed 
in a county of this State, where two lives were lost and dwelling destroyed, solely 
for the acknowledged purpose of securing money. Does this not forcibly bring to 
your mind that your home may be the next to be entered and relieved of its val- 
uable contents? Protect your family and property by depositing your surplus 
money in the SAVINGS DEPARTMENT of the Planters National Bank, Richmond, 
Va., where it will be absolutely safe,and earn 3 per cent. interest, compounded 
semi-annually from date of deposit. Don’t delay! Write to-day for booklet, “HOW 
TO BANK BY MAIL.” 

SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES FOR THE SAFE KEEPING'OF DEEDS, INSURANCE POL- 
ICIES, ETC., FOR RENT. PRICE $3.00 AND UPWARDS. 











PLANTERS NATIONAL BANK 
RICHMOND. VIRGINIA. 
Capital, $300 000. Surpius and Profits, $1,160,000 












Split Hickory 






Y\ ite D Direct from 
: Factory to 











STATION 372, 







e— |\Two Years’ 
St ae, 
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Where to Buy Best 





Poultry and Eggs. 














EGGS, $1.50 FOR SITTING OF 15 


S. C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns. White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
and C. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, 
$1.25 for 13. 

Send for folder: 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 


HATCHING EGGS AT ONE-THIRD OFF 


AFTER APRIL 26TH. 


Our White Wyandotte yards are headed by 
King Cotton, a magnificent bird, blocky and 
snow-white, and his mate, Snowflake, a good 
match for the King, but half pound lighter. 
Eggs $1.50 for 15, less one-third. 

King Brownie and his son, Premier Brownie, 
rule the Brown Leghorn yards. The King cap- 
tured a first prize as Cockerel, and last Jan- 
uary another first at Charlotte. Eggs $1.25 for 
15, less one-third. 

Our S.C. Rhode Island Reds are the best 
layers we have ever heard of. (an‘t spare 
many of their eggs, and can't take less than 
$1.50 for 15 eggs. 

Tomato and Sweet Potato Plants now ready. 


The Wakefield Farms, 


CHARLOTYE, N. C. 
EGGS J. O. NORTON, 
East STATION, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


EGG S For Hatching. 


Ss. C. W. Leghorns and B. 
Minorcas; B. Langshans; Buff Cochins. The 
very best strains that brains and experience 
can produce. Bred to lay, and do it. Eggs 
from best pens $1.50 per 15; all others $1.00. 
Mammoth White Pekin Duck Eggs $1 per 11. 
HOOT-OWL POULTRY FARMS, 
C. B. GREEN, Kittrell, N.C. 


S. C. Rhode Island Reds. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


From carefully mated pens $1.50 to $3.00 per 
15. Utility and fancy stock for sale at all 


times. 
Cc. L.. PEIRCE, 


COLUMBUS, GA. 


Black Langshans Exclusively 


Extra good layers. Eggs per setting of 13 
$1; _ full grown $2; Hens each $1.50; trio 
for $4. 


Bay View Truck and Poultry Farm, 
Box 164, MOREHEAD CITY, N. C. 


” 

“Square Deal” Poultry Yards. 
Try us and satisfy yourself. Rose Comb Rhode 
Island Reds, t ideal fowl for farmer and 
fancier. Eggs irom selected hens $1.00 to $1.50 


per 15. 
D. MATT. THOMPSON, 
STATESVILLE, N. Cy 


S. €. Rhode Island Reds, Pure-bred 


EGGS FOR HATCHING from best matings 
$3 for 15; $5 for 30; from select utility matings 
$1.50 for 15; $2.50 for 30. Utility fowls for sale at 
all times. J. W. FRIDDLE, Stokesdale, N. C. 


GEER’S EGGS HATCH 


Best Barred Rocks, S. C. R. I. Reds and Brown 

Leghorn eggs $1.50 for 15; $2.50 for 30 eggs. Cir- 

cular free. Address H. B. GEER, 
NASHVILLE, Tenn. 


18 Popular Varieties Purebred Poultry. 


Eggs $1.00 per sittirg. Catalogue free. 


J. T. YODER, Hickory, N. C., 
Route No. 1. 


Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds. 


Eggs from exhibition stock, $2.00 per 15; fine 
utility, $1.00: trios % up. 
Ag’t Prairie State Incubators and Brooders. 


S. P. LOCKHART, Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Business Hen Farm. 


Single Comt Bnede Island pete. Eggs $1.00 
to $2.00 per 15. ROBT. S. TAYLOR, Prop., 
Max 211, Me Olive, N. 


HATCHING EGGS from our— 
Superb White Wyandottes. 7c. each; 
.* Lordly Black Langshans, 10c, each; 
Aristocratie W. Holland Turkeys, 20c. each. 
Lullahouse Poultry Farm, 
Aberdeen. N. C. 


S. C. Brown Leghorns of Quality. 


Few choice Pullets for sale at $2 each. Eggs 
from choice mating at $1.50 for 15. 








it’s free. 








From Norton’s Blue Bibbon Strains 
of S. C. Rhode Island Reds, White 
and Barred Rocks, Winners of 52 
Blue Ribbons at the leading South- 
ern Shows 1908, including Tennessee 
State Fair, Alabama State Fair, and 
Bowling Green, Ky. Making aclean 
sweep at the two latter including 6 
silver cups. Eggs $2 per 18, $3.58 per 30. 



































Cc. 








THE POULTRY YARD 


Where to Buy | 
Poultry and Eggs. 








How to Have Hens That Will Lay. | slipped under coops at night but re- 


| 


Messrs. Editors: I use both the | 
open and the closed front house, and | 
like the later best. I find the hens | 
that are housed in the closed front} 
house lay one third more eggs than 
those that are housed, although I 
use curtains for the open front and 
draw them down on all cold nights. 
I clean up the roosting quarters 
twice a week and sprinkle just a 
little lime, not enough to injure the 
birds feet. I like the dirt floors 
much better than the wooden ones 
as they are so much easier to keep 
clean. On extremely cold mornings 
I keeu the curtains and doors closed 
until the sun gets up, then I turn the 
fowls out and give them a _ good} 
warm breakfast, and give them | 
plenty of water just milk warm. 

I feed at seven o’clock in the 
morning and at four in the evening. 
Nine times out of ten the so-called 
cholera comes from irregular or over 
feeding, this causes indigestion 
which most breeders call cholera. 
The best remedy I ever tried for in- 
digestion is to give the fowl one tea- 
spoonful of Epsom salts, and repeat 
each day for three days. 

I have been breeding Plymouth 
Rocks for six years and have never 
had a disease among my flock. I 
kept an egg record of thirty-five hens 
and pullets during the year 1908. 
They laid 4,500 eggs during the 
twelve months.° While we are breed- 
ing for the show room we ought to 
consider the egg yield also. 

MRS. R. D. WOODSON. 








MOngrels or Pure-Breds. 


Messrs Editors: Last year my 
fowls were mixed up, the Silver- 
laced and White Wyandottes and 
some common stock. The result was 
that last winter I did not get any 
eggs during the winter or until late 
spring after everybody around had 
young ones. My eggs I had to sell 
at the regular market price, also my 
young ones, so I decided to do away 
with all but the White Wyandottes 
which left me only about eight hens 
and one cockerel of the pure strain. 

I have one young cockerel and six 
pullets this winter. My hens began 
laying in early fall and are continu- 
ing to lay yet. I get from six to 
twelve eggs each day and can sell 
all my eggs for five cents per dozen 
more than the market price, and 
can’t supply my demands. 

I am a trucker for home market 
and feed my hens with the green 
leaves, also scraps of raw meat and 
slops like my pigs eat. At night I 
give them a mixture of oats and corn, 
in the morning I give them corn. 

W. D. TREVATHAN. 

Edgecombe Co., N. C. 





PROTECTING CHICKS FROM LOSS 





How to Make a Good House for the 
Hen With a Brood. 


Messrs. Editors: We, like others, 
raise our chicks with hens. Follow- 
ing the common custom we would let 
them out of the brood coops for range 
when two weeks or so old, and like 
every one else always had losses from 
sudden showers. Two years ago we 
lost thirty-seven in one day. We de- 
cided that in some way it had to be 
stopped. 

From dry-goods boxes and scrap 
lumber we built A-shaped coops three 
feet long, two feet high in center, 
with overlapping sides sloping to 


lercise and dusting room. 


| only three weeks old, but will usually 


moved during day to clean and sun. 
We made lath-covered runways, the 
same width and height of coops and 
five feet long, and placed in front of 
the coops. 

Here the hen and brood are put, 
aud here they stay. The chicks wan- 
der at will, but knowing the hen is 
always there, return when a rain 
comes up, and are safe. Even if the 
ground is covered with water, the 
floor keeps them dry, and we have 
had no losses since adopting this 
plan, 

Coops and runways are frequently 
moved to a clean spot. Runways 
give hen plenty of sun, fresh air, ex- 
Being 
White Plymouth Rocks, many of 
them begin to lay when chicks are 


hover them at night a while longer. 
We leave them as long as we can. 
Chicks continue to roost there till re- 
moved to permanent yards. 
MRS. C. S. EVERTS. 
Madison Co., Miss. 








Are Your Eggs Fertile? 


Some years ago I wrote this de- 
partment that the man or woman 
who would find a way to tell of the 
fertility of an egg, before incubation, 
would have a fortune. Felt sure 
some one would rise to the occasion, 
and he has, or so he claims. It was 
tested last year at some of the larger 
poultry plants and pronounced by all 
a decided success. The inventor is 
not from Missouri, but I am until I 
test it, have sent for one and will 
let you know of results. If it is 
really and truly so, what a boon it 
will be to poultry raisers. No more 
disappointments with a nest full of 
eggs and no chicks. From photo- 


graphs the thing looks simple 
enough, but will it work? 
UNCLE JO. 














Fora 22-inch Hog Fence; 16¢ for 
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r, for 





3 19e for 31-inch; 723 1-2¢ 
inch; 2%e for a 47-inch 


























15 Cents a Rod) 
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ae ‘eros. 
MUNCIE, Sa. ¥ 


FENCE s4zar0°*" 


Made of High Carbon Double Strength 
Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 
prevent rust. Have no agents. Sell at 
factory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
We pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm 
poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE co. 
72 


Wi indi 
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WARD FENCE §:,2"¢ 
Old fashioned galvanized. Elas- 
tic spring steel. Sold direct to 
farmers at manufacturers 
prices, Write for particulars. 


Ward Fence Co., Box 523 Decatur, Ind 


SPECIAL RATES VIA SEABOARD. 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Agecount Southern Elec- 
trical and Industrial Exposition, Auprll 
12th-24th. Round trip from Raleigh, $19 60; 
Charlotte, $16.45; Wilmington, $22.75, and 
on same basis from other points. Tickets 
sold April 11th, 12th, 19th and 20sh, final re- 
turn limit April 26th, route via Richmond 
andC. & O. Ry. 


CHARI “8 ‘ON, S. C.—Account Omar Temple 
A. A. O. N. M. S.. April 22d. Round trip 
from Raleigh $9. @; same basis from other 
points. Tickets sold April 2ist and 22nd, 
final return limit April 23rd. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, May 13th-20th. Round trip from 
Raleigh $19.60; Wilmington $22.75. Tickets 
to be sold 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, final return 
limit March 22nd. Extension can be se- 
cured until June 9th. 

CHARLOTTE, N, C.—Grand Lodge I. O. O. F. 
of North C ‘arolina, May 11th-15th. ers 
trip from Raleigh $7.05; Durham §8. 
Weldon! $11.05; W loseington $7.55; Bre: r- 
son $8.05. Tickets will be sold May 8th to 











ground, and tight back, water-proof, 
only the front being open. 
floors, made on inch cleats to raise 





J.C. WILLIAMS, Sanford, N.C, 





them that much from ground, are 


Board | 


llth, final retugn limit May 17th. 
| For turther information apply to Seaboard 
Ticket Agent, or address the undersigned. 


©. H. GATTIS, 


ete} 





Page Vafley Pouttry Farm 


Has a grand lot of breeding birds, 
and will fill your orders with fertile 
euge yee} poy prices: 
or Brown Leghorn 
900.3 ; 30 eggs $1.50; 15 R. C. Browse 
S. C, Buff Leghorn Eggs €1; 30 eggs 
$1.75 15 R. or S.C, Black Minoreas or Anconag 
$1.25; 30 eggs bg 16 Buff Orpingtons, R. I. Reds 
White Buff, 8. Lacé or Partridge W yandottes, 
$1.15; 30 eggs $2: 15 Barred P. Rock $1; 30 eggs 
$1.80, or $5 per 100. Order from this ad. and 
get, my handsome catalogue of 25 varieties 
free. Light and Dark Brahmas, 15 eggs $1.95, 
Some stock for sale. Also Duroc Red Swine 


C. L. SHENK, Luray, Va, 


From heavy laying strains of Barred, Buf 


and White Plymouth Rocks, White and Buff 
W noma pore Buff Orpingtons, S. C. White and 


Brown Le Black Minorca 
AARICULTURAL EXPERIMENT leig 


STATION, West Raleigh, WN. ¢, 
MAMMOTH 











Bronze Turkeys, 
White Turkeys. 


BUFF Plymouth Rocks. 


Wyandottes. 


Mammoth Buff (very rare). 
Mammoth Toulouse. 


GUINEAS African White. 


Purple (very rare) 
Ino. C. Fewke, -:- Baldock, S. ¢. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


From Hawkins’ Barred Rock, White and Buf 
Kocks, Partridge White, Buff and Silver 
Wyandottes, R. I. Reds, Black Langshans, 
Light Brahmas, Black Minorcas, White and 
Brown Leghorns. Eggs $1 for 15, $2 for 30,8 
for 50, $6 for 100. Will exchange Eggs for Field 
Peas. A hatch of two-thirds guaranteed or 
order duplicated at half price. 

OAKLAND POULTRY FARM, Ruffin, N. ¢. 


GEESE 








During balance of the hatching season, this 
year, Pi = eggs Ofany of my varieties, for 
only One Defler, Stnolair’s Silver Spangled Ham- 
burgs; Haughty Houdans; Beautiful Barred 
Rocks and Buff Orpington: 11 Light Brahmas 
and Black Minorcas Stactalr, High Point, M . 


Mammoth Bronze Tarkey Eggs, +” 


S. C. Brown Leghorn Eggs $2 for 15. All first 

prize winners at Charlotte show. 

Cc. ERNEST MOORE, 
Charlotte,-N.C. 


B. P. Rock Eggs F For Hatching 


From carefully selected “Ringlet” strain 
prolific layers, $1.00 per 15; $1.75 p 
URAHA POULTRY FARM, Rich auete N.C. 














Rose and S. C. Rhode Island Reds, White 
W yandottes.—Improve your poultry by get- 
ting Eggs for Hatching from thoroughbret 
stock. Eggs at $1 per 15; $1.75 per 30; $2.75 pe 
50: $5 per 100. VALLEY V ys W POU LITRY 
YARDS, J. D. GLICK, Prop., Dayton, Va. 


Silver Laced Wyandotte Eggs 
$1.50 per 15. Silvers this year exclusively, and 
fine ones, 

M. DAVIS, Cinton, S. C. 





GEO. 


SINGLE COMB REDS—PRIZE-W1NNEBS 
Eggs $1.50, $2.00 and $3.00 per 15. 
A. F. NEWTON, Shelby, N.C 































FREE GET THIS 

aun VALUABLE 

We Pay BOOK 
TODAY 


Don’t buy a Vehicle and Harness 
until you get our beautiful new 5 color 
catalog, the greatest money saving Ve 
hicle catalog ever published. Brim 
full of Bargains and Valuable Infor 
mation. It shows 

150 STYLES at FACTORY PRICES 
We guarantee safe delivery anywh 
in the United States, and satisfaction * 
money back. Every Golden Eagle Vel 
is covered by our binding guarantee. 

10,000 customers have saved $80.00 # 
$40.00 each in buying DIRECT F ROMOUR 
FACTORY 
THIS $75 BUGGY 


for $49 





Get our prices 
NOW, whileit 
is on your mind, 
A postal will 


do. Ask for 
Catalog A 


GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY ©. 
Atlanta, Ga. Station @ 








District Pass. Agt., RALEIGH, N.C. 
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Where to Buy Best Seeds. 
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PLANT WOOD'S SEEDS 
For Superior Crops, 


Cow Peas 


The Best and Surest Cropping 
of Summer Soil-improving 
and Forage Crops. 

Makes poor land rich; makes rich 
land more productive, and im- 
proves the condition and produc- 
tiveness of soils wherever they are 

grown. 

The crop can be cut for forage, 
making a large-yielding and most 
nutritious feed, and the land can 
be disked afterwards—not plowed 
—making an ideal fertilization and 
preparation for wheat and all fall- 
sown grains. All of our 


Cow Peas and Soja Beans 


|} are recleaned, free from hulls and im- 
mature peas, superior both in cleanliness 
and quality, and of tested germination. 


Write for prices and *‘Wood’s Crop 
Special’ giving timely information a- 
bout aaa tessa Farm Seeds. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 


x ) 
Kirby’s King Cotton 
Makes Three Bales to the Acre. 


to make 10 to 25 per ct. 
more than common va- 
rieties; to be 15 to 20 days 
earlier; to yield 40 per ct. 
at the gin 


Or Money Refunded 


Send for circulars and bg oe 
Price $1.00 per bushel f. o. b. Selma, 





ees 
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Guarantee 








CHAS. F. KIRBY, Seima, N.C. 
REFERENCE: The Bank of Selma. 








FOR SALE 


Improved Boone County Seed Corn, 
genuine Norton Yam Potatoes for bed- 


ding, and Registered Duroc-Jersey 
Pigs. 
E.B. SUTTON, - Calypso, N. C. 





PLANT Cook’s Improved 
COTTON 


After a 3-years trial of Cook's improved Cotton, 
Iam convinced there is no better va- 
riety grown. A vigorousand persistent 
bearer and fine yielder—makes for me 
at gin 40% lint—never less than 38%. I 
made 100 bales last year on 80 acres, and 
but for the destructive rains would 
have gotten 125. 

he U. S. Government bought 500 busnels of 
my seed last year and I now have their 
order for 1909. Iam offering select seed 
for planting that are almost entirely 
freefrom lint at $1.00 per bushel, f. o. b. 
Enfield,N. C. Freight charges paid onorders of 5 bus. 

C A. WILLIAMS, 


over. 
Haxifax county. 
















RINGWoopD, N.C. 








BRANCH’S GENUINE RATTLESNAKg@ 


=WATERMELON SEED= 


ay PURE STRAIN Carefully selected, Ke 
pt pure 
W UNITED STATES forty years. No other variety 
grown on plantation of 1500 acres. 
Pure seed impossible where different kinds are 
ter loz. 15e—2 0z. 25e—4 0z. 40c—+ lb. 60c—1 Ib. 

00-5 Ibs. $4.50—10 ibs. $8.50 delivered. 
qeamit registered letter or money order. Send for 
ec Annual. Manual on melon culture with all 
rs. M. 1. BRANCH, Berzelia, Columbia Co., Georgie. 


_COWPEAS FOR SEED. 


20 PER BUSHE L, f. o. b. Wilmington, N.C, 
HALL & PEARSALL, Ine. 


King Cotton Will mature large 


crops. 75 cts. per 

ee Marlboro 
Der bushel. GRO. ee Corn $2.00 
Clinton, s.C. 





















































GET ONE 
of our patented bush 
pullers to do your 
grubbing. One man 
with this machine 
can do the work of 
5 men. The greatest 
labor saver of the age 
AGENTS WANTED 
Cap. Posh Pullieg Mch.Co 
200 7th St. Southwest 

Washington, D.C. 











FRUIT, TRUCK, 


VEGETABLES. 





Glass. 
4) 
WK week in March and was, of 
course, interested in the truck 
crops. I saw big cabbage, well 
headed, not the little Wakefield, but 
big Drumhead and Savoy cabbage. 
This looked fine, but near by I saw 
a field of potatoes, which the owner 
said he planted the first of January, 
and they had been frozen down twice. 
I took up some of the plants and 
there was not a sign of a potato on 
them, and probably will be none. 

I saw cabbage at Savannah and 
Charleston that was ruined after 
heading by the frost, and then I saw 
at New Bern cabbage that had not 
been hurt at all, and no damage at 
Norfolk, and I came to the conclu- 
sion that the trucker has far more 
risk in spring in the far South than 
in North Carolina, 

I saw big-clumps of oleanders at 
Savannah and Charleston with all 
their leaves burned off, and at New 
Bern the oleanders were as green as 
at midsummer, for I was told that the 
temperature the last of January was 
only 18 degrees at Savannah and 29 
at New Bern. 

At Chadbourn and Mount Olive the 
strawberries are in neat rows and 
well cultivated, and fine fruit is 
grown. At Norfolk I saw a great 
many strawberry fields that were 
matted all over the ground, and did 
not seem to have been cultivated or 
fertilized. A Chadbourn grower said 
that he had often wondered what 
people bought the Norfolk strawber- 
ries for; he supposed they were used 
for ‘‘extract” for the soda water 
fountains. Norfolk growers could 
grow as fine strawberries as Chad- 
bourn, but they do not, and I sup- 
pose it is cheap freights that enable 
them to sell the fruit. 

The Irish Cobbler is the only po- 
tato now planted about Norfolk to 
any extent. They say, too, that the 
second crop seed from the Cobbler 
do not give good results, such as they 
formerly had from second crop Rose 
and Bliss. The consequence is that 
they have planted this year’s crop al- 
most entirely with seed from Maine, 
and now the reports come that these 
have rotted in the ground before 
growing. It looks as though they 
will have to go back to the Bliss and 
second crop seed. 

I saw the place of one man near 
Norfolk who had 3,700 hot bed glass 
sashes at work, and they said that he 
was making more money than any of 
his neighbors. He had, the middle of 
March, thousands of little veneer 
boxes without bottoms, in which his 
cucumbers and egg plants and toma- 
toes were growing in the hot beds. 
He had a large area of frames from 
which he was harvesting radishes and 
lettuce, and as soon as these were out 
he said that he would manure the 
frames again and set one of the cu- 
cumber boxes under each sash, and 
keep them protected till the weather 
sttled and then let them take the 
open air and run over the frames. 
The man had only about ten acres of 
land, but I was told that he makes 





WAS IN FLORIDA the third | 


|he at once says, 





Trucking Notes From Several States. 


The Advantages Truckers Have in Virginia and the Carolinas 
—The Profits Southern Farmers Might Make by the Use af 


$10,000 a year. And yet, talk to a 
North Carolina man about the value 
of glass sashes over that of cloth, and 
“It costs so much,’’ 
though in the long run the glass is 
cheaper than the cloth, and makes 
far better crops. At New Bern one 
man told me that he had sold his 
lettuce from under the glass sashes, 
but that under cloth was just coming 
in. Some day our North Carolina 
growers will realize the value of 
glass. W. F. MASSEY. 





PROF. MASSEY IN 


OHIO. 


The executive committee of the 
Greenhouse Vegetable Growers’ and 
Market Gardeners’ Association of 
America is now in session at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to decide on a place for 
the next meeting of the Association. 
Prof, Massey, who is a member of 
the executive committee, writes us 
just before starting for this meeting 
that he will try to bring the Asso- 
ciation to New Bern for its next an- 
nual gathering. Many of the promi- 
nent market gardeners and green- 
house men of the Central West be- 
long to the organization; and South- 
ern gardeners could join it with a 
great deal of profit to themselves and 
to the South as a whole. 


CLEVELAND, 





South Carolina Trucking Crops. 


Messrs. Editors: Season still ab- 
normal; light frost formed on 10th. 
Berries were somewhat injured, cu- 
cumbers whitened, and beans scorch- 
ed. Away from the salt water, con- 
siderable injury was done. It con- 
tinues to rain, keeping the land too 
wet for forcing vegetation, there hav- 
ing been very few warm days. Ber- 
ries are going in small lots. Some 
selling in Charleston at 25 cents. 
Cabbage doing nicely in development 





and price, $2.75 to $3.25 being last 
reports of sales. Potatoes irregular 
in size and broken in stand. Aspar- 
agus still in moderate supply, with 
prices moderate owing to cold weath- 
er at the markets. Carrots and beets 
doing well, selling at from 3 to 6 
cents. Asparagus withered, is report- 
ed by commission merchants at New 
York owing to delayed deliveries by 
the railroads. Cotton getting up fair- 
ly well. Early plantings came up 
badly and are being patched over. 
T. J. HAMLIN. 
James Island, S. C., Apr. 13, 1909. 


MILLIONS 


of people depend on Baltimore for their sup- 
ply of Fruits and Vegetables, which makes it 
a good market. If you want a good house to 
look aiter your interest, write to 


Hewitt & Company, 


Fruit and Produce Commission Merchants, 
10 E. Camden St., Baltimore, Md. 











Vineless Sweet Potatoes 

The best grown are the Yellow Vineless. I 
have them, and after May ist will have for 
sale Slips from this variety ; $1.50 per 1,000. Have 
reduced the price of R. I. Red Eggs to $1. pe. 
15. A strong chick from nearly every egg; try 
them and be convinced. Oak Hill Poultry 
Farm, Wyatt, N.C. 


Fruit Trees 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PRICES RIGHT. CATALOGUE FREE. 
ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
Monticello, Fla. 


PECAN 


TREES. 


BEAR'S NURSERIES, PALATKA FLA, 
HARVEY BOLSTER SPRINGS 


- — save their cost. ere every wagons are 2 








BEST VARIETIES. 
SPECIAL LOW PRICES. 













eces, 
bring more money. a for special proposition” 
Harvey Spring Co., 739 27th beta Gocee, ¥ 








SWEET POTATOES 7s following tavorite 


arieties, in excellent 
condition for bedding: NorRTON YAM: THE 


HAYES YAM; JERUSALEM YAM. F. O. B. cars 
at Kingsland at $1.00 per bushel, packed in 
barrels. R. N. CARMICHAEL, Kingsland, Ga. 











If so—write 


DO YOU SHIP PEACHES? 


and price list of the 
SOUTH SIDE MANOFACTORING CO., 


for catalogue 


Petersburg, Va. 








DO YOU SHIP TOMATOES ? 


If so—send for catalogue and prices. 


SOUTH SIDE M’F’G CO., Petersburg. Va. 











That Extra Five 


fruit, with 


and you have got it. 


in quality. 





home, and you want the best. 





Made “ As Easy as Falling Off a Log” 


Just plant an acre or two of vegetables, and Can a. and your 


The Imorocved Raney Canning Outfit 
We furnish all the machinery and material, and 
tell you how to do the finest work, and you can challenge the world 
Not Too Late Yet. 
Write now and get our catalog, and learn all particulars, 
don’t want to can for market, you certainly want to put up everything nice for your 
Then let us help you. Address 


THE RANEY CANNING CO, Texarkana-Tex.; Chapel Hill, N. C- 


Hundred Dollars 


If you 














“CAROLINA” CANNING OUTFITS. 


The handsomest, cheapest and most convenient line in America, 
Canners with a capacity—not little 
tomers are now enthusiastic walking advertisements for us. If you 
intend buying a Home or Market Canner, our free booklet explains 
all. Write to-day, Tharp Hardware & Manufacturing Ce., Eilan, N. C. 


steve owfits. Thousands of satisfied cus- 





CANNING MACHINES 


Write today for FREE 





(Uustrated Literature to 


PADERN CANNER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn., Dept. I. “Uses tim or glass cans.” 


“SAVE THE WASTE AND TURN IT INTO WEALTH 
by using MODERN HOME CANNER METHODS, 
Sizes to Factory Plants. 


Famils 
Cans, Labels and complete supplic 
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ST ET F OOS GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES 


7 a i Don’t Heat Pa Portable ‘‘Ready for Mounting” Stationary 
/ te DO YOU WANT THE BEST? Don’t buy another make because the other man sayg 
ri the Kitchen his is as good as the FOOS. There is Nothing Better than the Best. 
su ‘ q uN 


WHY EXPERIMENT 

I All the necessary family cook- The FOOS Has Stood the Test, 
| ing may be done as well on a é a) » Write for catal 

‘ ‘ y ‘ AtaloOgue 

New Perfection Wick Blue P I £ Pine @. » d 21. This shows how 

Flame Oil Cook-Stove as on lf “io / &/ on 

the best coal or wood range. ‘Ss ae it Ass | ye “aed wit sy: It 

2 ‘ \ . - . “ ~~ ' as 21 years of expe. 

' By using the “New Perfec Mt toe Fesenon betiind ie, Ie 

tion” Oil Stove, the annoyance i ¢ " fy has the famous Wipe 

of an overheated and stuffy P | fy Spork. All valves are 


- FA = e / : > Hy operated by direct 
kitchen is entirely avoided,even ‘ten ll ' ffmmpy cam drive. No suc. 


_— “ 
Le ‘ ‘ . of P — / tion valves. §S 
J | —/ in midsummer. The scientific Ca : um can be changed while 















































‘ ii y a: ( y it is running. It ig 
construction of the 7 nN Ege balanced on the cen. 


ter. It is a thorough. 


: f ¢ Rp == ly reliable power. 
NEW PERFECTION . = = oo ; POO. | 
i = Sais = - FOoOos. 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove STOCKDELL- MYERS HARDWARE COMPANY, 


PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA 

ensures quick work and a cool kitchen. The “New Perfection” Distributing Agents for Virginia and North Carolina.' 
has a substantial CABINET TOP for warming plates and keep- 
ing food hot after it is cooked. Also drop shelves on which to 


= seadiag wcle utensils—every convenience, even to bars Th e éé LU MM ne U Ss’ 7 


Made in three sizes. Can be had either with 
or without Cabinet Top. If not at your dealer’s, 
write our nearest agency. 


The Ra Oo pe am p is substantially A Full Line of ‘Gin-House Machinery, Including Our Guaranteed 
finely r" elel 3 q Which Successfully Ps 
sod very handsome.” Gives a Air Blast Gins nr rin Brushes. 


powerful light and burns for hours with one filling. Portable, Also a Cleaning Feeder which automatically stops feeding when breast is raised. 
safe, convenient—just what every home needs. 


If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. Let us send you details oftheseand FE. HM, LUMMUS SONS CO. 


our other important improvements, 


Frame STANDARD OIL COMPANY also testimonials. COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


The “Sanders” Stable Manure Distributor 


Means Handles rough fertilizer without choking; adjustable ~ 
distributes evenly any quantity. Nothing ever a 


Wagon — like it. Saves over one-half your fertilizer bills; eas! 


handled with one horse. Price, $18.00, freight prepaid. 
Sia Economy fe f CASH WITH ORDER. 
Real ~pagon economy is proved by length of service. The first cost on Sere Sanders Manufacturing Company 


of a wagon does not determine its cheapness. The wagon that costs oR MBS 1 ee DALTON, GA. 
$3 a year during its life—may sell for $10 more than the wagon that y 
costs $6 a year—Studebaker wagons are built to last—-Farmers know they 
do last and that any vehicle made by Studebaker can be depended on under T 
any circumstances—for it is honest in materials and honest in workmanship— The 4a Newest Planer 
That’s why the Studebaker, established over 56 years, is the largest vehicle sive = 
f: in th ld The “Curtis” 20-in. Single Surfacer, Matcher and Moulder is the tri: <3 
actory in © world. umph of modern mechanical art. Simple in construction; strongest yeé a 


built. Does greater variety of work, perfectly. on hard or soft w d 
Range 3-8 in. to 6 in. thick and up to 20 inches wide. ‘ 
EASIEST RUNNING MACHINE ON THE MARKET. i Z 
ee © u Self-oiling bearings. Shield removes shavings. Capacity 30,000 linealf | 
ft.in10 hours. Write for full description and prices. 


Have him show you the Studebaker line of Farm Wagons, Buggies and Har- HYMAN SUPPLY co. " Box 84. NEWBERN, N.G, 
ness—you will agree with us that you have never seen a finer line of vehicles. Cee ea ; 























LARGEST VEHICLE MAKERS IN THEWORLD 





























If you don’t know the Studebaker 


; weeuiiaamnans FIVE ouns | Mi k Pi ; F 
co will be glad to send you c =| SS ; 93 TONS a a e owing asy 


Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. S ae lee ANN ARBOR JR.; 2a —~The 


s “That's the Press.’’ 
South Bend, Indiana Built for South - 


and West, F 
To Bale Direct g : A) (A 
‘from field. 3 Ae. \f 3 
Engine and Press Geen Oia Th Trucks 
Combined WAT = 4/| SV ‘ Attach to 
Traction or , [¢€ } any walking 
They willlsave you several times Portable. . \ ai Ce ef\)\ tke. right or left hand, wood or 
their cost in one season. They || Cuts Baling | /}\\@y, Sage steelbeam. They regulate depth and width 
are made very durable with || COSt In Two (ARC sSseseseen( ii Jumbia’ of furrow, and ligh 
best steel axles, and boxes like [| Get Free Catalog a — - 


a pivot, just like wheel 
the buggy box. Twenty-five NOW. es do not touch your 


hundred of these trucks were oe in turning at end of furrow. 
insufficient to supply the de- 
mand last season. Trucks are 
sold through jobbers and deal- — 
ers, or you can send your order Ps 2 : 
direct to us. We can furnish profits and good territory still o ; 
beat of pottmnonials on applice- &@ sample set of Trucks free to neweeul a 
on, rite for prices and cir- = Retail price only $5.00. Write at on: for 
































culars at once. 


hessae uy 8. 
‘7 TT ¢ WONDER PLOW COMPANY, ¢ 
A. G ag nh CO., Gibbes i , 809 Factory 6t., St. Clair, Mion. 


SWING SAW 
FARMS AND TIMBER LANDS 3 IN VIRGINIA. |) 32:psvpprters 


Smooth running 

Accurate cutting 

FOR SALE.—Excellent farms from 50 to 1.000 acres at from Eight to Fifteen Dollars per en ay ge ok 
acre. Write for catalogue, Finest babbitting . 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., Inc., REAL ESTATE AGENTS ||soussuscuneny comravy (gid 


CHASE CITY, MECKLENBURG COUNTY VIRGINIA. beneente 57d plane 




















A Light. Durable Harrow, with Steel Ti 
im reach of all, Low in price and hey 
work. Here is something that will save 
time and labor, It fits on any commos 
Foot Plow Stock. Run it over your 

and corn justas 

















“MBE HQO-3IND Surmg 











